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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 
Articles will be commenced in the SPECTATOR in September, containing 
the history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with “ The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the Eastern Counties, or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, each having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—»_——- 

ARLIAMENT was prorogued by Commission on Friday, the 

Royal Message being read by the Lord Chancellor. It does not 
contain much, but, as usual when Mr. Disraeli leads the House of 
Commons, it is lengthy, well written, and as grammatical as a Royal 
Message can be. ‘The Ministry are in the odd position of having 
to praise the Cabinet they superseded, but they do it pretty well, 
admitting, for example, that ‘the Irish Executive acted firmly, 
but temperately,” that the suspension of the Bank Charter Act 
was ‘‘justifiable under the circumstances,” and that ‘ under 
God” the Cattle Plague Acts have been successful. For the 
rest Her Majesty has not been an indifferent spectator of the 
German war, but has taken no part in it, and now hopes for 
peace ; considers that the conduct of the United States in the 
Fenian invasion showed “ good faith and scrupulous attention to 
international rights ;” regrets the cholera, and has ordered a form 
of prayer against it; has also increased the authority of muni- 
cipalities, and hopes they will use it well; and, finally, congratu- 
lates the world on the Atlantic Cable. ‘ Her Majesty trusts that 
no impediment may occur to interrupt the success of this under- 
taking, calculated, as it undoubtedly is, to cement yet closer the 
ties which bind Her Majesty’s North American Colonies to their 
mother country, and to promote the unrestricted intercourse and 
friendly feeling which it is most desirable should subsist between 
Her Majesty's dominiotis and the great Republic of the United 
States.” We entirely agree, and if the gentlemen who assented 
to that paragraph had expressed the same feelings three years ago, 
instead of talking nonsense about ‘bursting bubbles,” we might 
have laughed at any European complication. 














The preliminaries of peace have been published in full, but they 
contain little that is new, except a distinct provision that the 
Southern States may bind themselves to Prussia on terms to be 
arranged by themselves, without Austria. Preliminaries of peace 
have been arranged with them all, Bavaria ceding Franconia 
to Prussia and the Palatinate to Hesse Darmstadt, which in its 
turn gives up its northern provinces to Prussia. It is asserted in 


new Prussian dominion, in order to prevent Austria from affecting 
to misunderstand what she has conceded, but this is not quite 
certain, and as yet the diplomatists are settling matters with 
Austria at Prague, with the Southern States at Berlin, and with 
Italy on the Venetian frontier. 


The King of Prussia has returned to Berlin, meeting of course 
a splendid reception from the people, and on Sunday, the 5th 
inst., opened the Parliament in person, in a speech not without 
dignity. After thanking God for His gracious goodness for 
enabling the army to “smooth the course for the national de- 
velopment of Germany,” His Majesty calls on the representatives 
to ‘bring to maturity the fruit that must be gathered from this 


conduct the war without a loan, and proceeds to admit to the 
full the legal right of the Chambers to control the budget. “I 
again acknowledge,” says the King, “that the budget can receive 
a legal basis only through the law,” but he justifies his Govern- 
ment in carrying it on for several years without legal basis by 
the necessities of the State. He trusts that the Chambers will 
grant him a bill of indemnity, the more readily as the “ political 
position of the Fatherland will admit an extension of the frontiers 
of the State, and the establishment of an united Federal army at 
the common cost.” No reference is made in the speech to cither 
Austria, or France, or Italy, the “ allies” being described as 
“ few but faithful,” though the “ Prussian standards waved along % 
line extending from the Carpathians to the Rhine.” 


It is understood in Prussia that this speech restores to the 
people the control of taxation, and it has been well received. The 
Centre will, it is said, vote with the Conservatives, and the bill of 
indemnity will therefore be passed without serious opposition. 
So also will bills authorizing payments for the supplies taken in 
kind, for the commencement of a navy, and for the maintenance of 
the great army still required in the field. Hitherto the Treasury 
has been able to do without additional resources, having first 
the reserve treasure, which when the war began amounted to 
15,000,0002, secondly, the right of demanding supplies in kind, 
thirdly, the power of levying contributions in the occupie! dis- 
tricts, and fourthly, the confilence of the people, which has lent 
to the local treasuries considerable sums. So prosperous, however, 
is Prussian finance, that the Treasury either has issued, or will 
issue in a day or two, a notification announcing the repayment of 
these loans, and requesting their discontinuance. With a Trea- 
sury thus administered, an army which conquers an empire in a 
week, and a King who in the moment of victory declares his past 
conduct illegal, what can the Chambers do but support the 
Government ? 


The week has been full of rumours about Italy, but the facta 
which appear certain are, that under the preliminaries of peace 
France is to be a party in some way to the cession of Venetia, 
that Ricasoli demanded Trent, that this demand was not supported 
by Count von Bismark, and that at the eleventh hour, namely, 
on the 9th, the armistice expiring on the 10th, Cialdini received 
orders to evacuate Trent, and the suspension of hostilities was 
continued. It appears probable therefore that Italy will give way, 
but there are ramours of demands for payment for the Quadri- 
lateral, of revolutionary feeling in the great cities, and of the de- 
spatch of 90,000 Austrians to the Tyrol—the latter partly con- 
firmed by the special correspondent of the Times. At present all 
that is certain is that Italy is called upon during the next month 
to decide on peace or war, without aid either from France or 
Prussia. If she fights she risks her existence, if she buys the 
Quadrilateral or accepts Venetia from France she acknowledges 
that she is not yet an absolutely independent State, entitled to 
treat directly with any power in Europe. 


The prospect of peace has been clouded by an announcement 
that Napoleon has formally demanded of Berlin the boundary of 
1814. This demand is understood to imply the cession to France 
of Sarrelouis and Landau, German fortresses and districts, and 
Philippeville and Martenburg, in Belgium. The demand had ow 
Friday not been entertained by the Prussian Government, but it 
will probably be a basis for further negotiation, during which 
France will get something. It is not probable that the proposal 
would have been put forward without a distinct understanding 
with Prussia, and it does not therefore menace war, but the pre- 
cedent is au ominous one for Italy, which may similarly be required 
to pay toll. As we have shown elsewhere, the bitterness created 
by Prussian success among French politicians is exceedingly great, 
but as yet, fortunately, there is no definite cry for war. ‘he ill- 
ness of the Emperor, which was officially acknowledged in the 
Moniteur of Friday, though the journal also announced his re- 
covery, tends to keep difficulties from becoming extreme. 





sanguinary seed,” remarks that it has been found possible to 





The American ‘ House Committee on Foreign Affairs” has 
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recommended, and the [louse of Representatives has passed, a Bill 
relaxing the neutrality laws, abolishing in particular the law which 
requires the owners of armed vessels, quitting ports within the 
Union to give bonds for good conduct. ‘The report which suggests 
this change gives as its. principal reason sympathy with Ireland 
under her treatmant by Great Britain, aa-l both report and Bill are 
simply bids for the support of the Fenians, whose leaders were 
visible on the floor of the Housa. ‘Tae Liberals fear the armed 
Trish will support the President in his expecte] contest with Con- 
gress, described elsewhere, and Mr. Johnson on his side has 
directed Mr. Seward to advise Lord Monck that any severity 
towards Fenians will be regarded with disfavour in the United 
States. All this while the true feeling of nine Americans in ten is 
that Ireland has grievances, as Germany has, but that Irish citizens 
of the Union ought, like German citizens, to forget their old nation- 
ality and devote themselves to the interests of the new one. If they 
choose to invade England well and good, and if England hangs 
them better still, but the welfare of the Union is not to be made 
dependent upon their proceedings or their fate. ‘The curse of 
American politics is the necessity of intriguing for ‘‘ heavy” 
votes, just as the curse of ours is the necessity of ‘ conciliating” 
special interests. 

A curious hoax has been playel off upon the Scotch papers. 
It has been reported for some days, falsely or truly, that a fleet of 
armed steamers, three, five, or eight according to taste, had made 
a rendezvous at the Faroe Islands, and given great trouble to the 
police there. They were supposed to have been engaged by the 
Chilian Government, but on ‘Thursday the Scotsman contained a 
narrative of their descent on the Shetland Isles. ‘They had visited 
Uist, seized sheep and cows, taken bonds for 1,000/., carried off 
the chief local authority, and battered the church. One of the 
steamers was an iron-clad, and ail were manned by crews of whom 
only a few spoke English. ‘The steamers when last seen were 
going in the direction of Lerwick, and were supposed to be Fenian. 
The whole of this extraordinary story turned out to be a hoax or 
fraud, coucocted, we presume, by some Irishman, either to give 
his Saxon friends a “ good scare,” or to create a little trouble in 
cities where the Irish colony is numerous and unruly. The for- 
gery was very well done, and might, had it not been exposed, have 
caused considerable annoyance to the Adiniralty. 


The Registrar-General’s report on cholera is not very reassuring. 
In the week ending the 4th inst. 1,053 persons died in London 
of cholera and 354 of diarrhoe,—which is only cholera modified. 
The virulence of the disease is still, however, confined to the East 
districts, and there is reason to believe that the prevailing cold 
weather will gradually diminish the deaths. The hospitals, how- 
ever, are crowded, the difficulty of burial increases till dead bodies 
are sometimes left for days, the Mansion House has organized a 
splendid subscription for relief, and the Bishop of London calls for 
more nurses. ‘The vestries, though dreadfully slow, appear willing 
to obey orders, and in the afflicted districts house-to-house visita- 
tion has been fairly organized. ‘The conflict of opinion as to the con- 
tagiousness of the disease of course still rages, and there is a great 
diversity as to the merits of palliative or “ eliminative” treatment, 
i. e., opium or castor oil, but on the main cause of the epidemic 
opinion appears to be becoming distinct. ‘That cause is the 
foulness of the water we drink, owing, firstly, to the pollution of 
rivers and wells, and, secondly, to the greed of the companies 
intrusted with the monopoly of supply. The total abolition of 
these companies, and their supersession by a single service brought 
in one immense aqueduct from Wales or Ulswater, to be paid for 
out of rates and distributed at a price oaly sufficient to keep the 
works in repair, would almost extinguish cholera in London. The 
moment the Embankment is finished that is the next thing for the 
Board of Works to do. Private companies are not to be trusted 
in a city where one-fifth of the population are too poor to pay 
prices such as will make “‘ water shares” the best investment in 
the world. For the present, people without coals, or wood, or 
gas are told that if they will boil their drinking water they will 
not be poisoned. 

Sir John Pakington made a very grave statement on Saturday. 
Mr. Graves asked him the names of the ships in the reserve at 
present available for service, and the First Lord replied, ‘‘ My 
hon. friend will excuse me if I do not give him the names of these 
ships, but I am sorry to say that if I did so the list would bea 


very short one. I regret to state I find the reserves by no means 


in a satisfactory condition, or indeed in such a state as I hada 
right to find them—so much so that the Admiralty have great 
difficulty in finding relief for the ships that return from foreign 
service.” We presume there is exaggeration in this statement, 





that either the squadrons on foreign stations are overloaded with 
ships, or that Sir J. Pakington means only ships ready for instant 
service. No explanation has, however, been offered, and the official 
statement therefore amounts to this. We have spent a hundred 
millions in ten years, and have not a fleet yet. Prussia will get 
one in half the time for a tenth of the money. She has not yet 
forgotten how to.pwnish those who defraud the State. 


The Extradition Bill has passed with a ‘‘rider.” It is to last only 
for one year, so that the discussion may be renewed, and we may 
be able to see what France really does mean. It is possible to be 
over suspicious on the liberal as well as the despotic side, but we 
really cannot see the difficulty of inserting in such bills a clause 
that ‘‘no political refugee shall be surrendered,” the Secretary 
of State deciding whether any person demanded is or is not a 
political refugee. He has no motive to shield scoundrels, and if 
he gives up good men Parliament can punish him effectively. 


There is a story going about and attracting some attention, 
which looks to us very like an invention. M. Charles Bernard 
has, it is said, invented a ‘light coat” which musket balls will 
not pierce. He wore it at the Tir National in Belgium, and 
allowed himself to be shot at with a cavalry carbine loaded with 
a conical bullet. The shot hit him, M. Bernard staggered, but 
did not fall, picked up the flattened bullet, and threw it to the 
marksman, refusing, however, to let him examine the coat, 
for which he intends to take out a patent. No substance lighter 
than metal is at present known which will resist a bullet, and 
proof is required that M. Bernard’s “light coat” is not lined with 
chain mail. If the story is true, the batting will have made 
another great advance on the bowling, and somebody will 
have to invent a gun of seven pounds’ weight, carrying say an 
ounce ball. ‘That is possible, and a very nice expense it will be. 
It really seems as if the human race were destined to toil for the 
next few years solely to earn the means of killing easily. 


Mr. Horsfall, intending, we presume, to get Mr. Gladstone if 
possible into a scrape, wrote to him on the 6th as a constituent to 
ask his opinion of the Reform League and recent disturbances, to 
which queries Mr. Gladstone returned the following reply :—*‘ Sir, 
—In reply to your letter of the 6th, I beg respectfully to express 
my desire that my views respecting Reform in Parliament should 
be gathered from my own acts, and from my language, in which 
they have been amply stated. I do not agree in the demand 
either for manhood or for household suffrage; while I own with 
regret that the conduct of the opponents of the Government mea- 
sure of this year has done much to encourage that demand, 
which, but for such opposition, would scarcely have been heard of.” 
Clever, but not pleasant for those Liberals who want to see Mr. 
Gladstone a great Premier, leading both sections of the Liberal 


party. 
This letter very closely resembles in tone, too closely, one on 
which we have commented elsewhere to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
That gentleman asked Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of Sir E. Dering, 
who had voted for Lord Dunkellin’s motion, but is a Liberal, and 
Mr. Gladstone, while advising the constituency to pardon Sir E. 
Dering, still could not help giving him a hard dig. His explanation 
is to be accepted, but still it is silly :—‘‘ Sir E. Dering says the 
Government should have proposed a rating franchise of an amount 
not higher than the 7/. rental franchise. Now, as 6/. rating would 
have been materially higher, he must apparently mean that we 
ought to have proposed a 5/. rating franchise. But this, the next 
lowest figure, would have given an enfranchisement materially 
larger than that of the Bill. I wonder Sir E. Dering does not see 
that if we had done this we should for the first time have given 
colour to the charge of having disregarded the fears and scruples 
of the moderate, and of having leant to the doctrines of extreme 
politicians.” 
An official report has been published upon the mortality among 
the troops in Hong Kong last year, and its verdict is sufficiently 
clear. ‘The troops were not cantoned, but hutted, and so they got 
fever and died, as in the tropics under such circumstances they 
always do die. The men were overcrowded, had to drink brackish 
water, had no recreation, and had to walk to the necessaries a 
quarter of a mile under a burning sun. Consequently out of two 
battalions 179 died and 279 were invalided. It is utter folly, 
when Madrassees can do the work without dying, to send Europeans 
to places like Hong Kong at all, but if they must be sent let it be 
as Marines, who can be taken away to sea at an hour’s notice, and 
let us have somewhere or other in the China Seas a sanitarium 
under our own rule, where the men can be acclimatized. 
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A great meeting of workmen was held on Wednesday evening 
at the Mansion House to support the Reform Bill. The Lord 
Mayor was in the chair, but there were no notabilities and very 
few middle-class people there. ‘The meeting was organized, 
addressed, and filled by workmen, some 5,000 of whom were 
present, and who maintained perfect order. Mr. G. Potter, 
the well known trades’ union leader, pointed to the success of 
those unions as proof that non-electors could manage affairs. Mr. 
Conolly, stonemason, believed the workmen would do justice to 
Ireland—an opinion in which we regret most entirely to disagree; 
Mr. Odger, cordwainer, sneered at Mr. Disraeli; Mr. Upshall, 
joiner, believed the Reform demonstrations conducted by most 
respectable persons; and Mr. Mason Jones made a somewhat 
**loud” speech about the independence which ‘‘ beauteous Italy” 
was achieving. It is noteworthy that while the resolutions de- 
clared that the alternative to Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill was 
manhood suffrage, the speakers had all a kindliness for Lord 
Derby, and all seemed indifferent which of the two parties gave 
them the necessary increase of the franchise. 


A remarkable speech was made in the House of Lords on 
Monday, Lord Kimberley taking advantage of the Bill for con- 
tinuing the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to deliver his 
views upon the condition of Ireland. He believed that few were 
aware of the extent and danger of the Fenian conspiracy, which 
was most active among the artizans and small tradesmen, and in 
which the farmers would undoubtedly have joined. Lord Kim- 
berley evidently believed that nothing but the energy of the 
Government averted a formidable rebellion, and urged on the 
Peers the consideration of Irish tenure, which he declared to be 
**a most urgent question.” Unless the land grievances were re- 
medied, ‘ they would, he was convinced, be forced upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament.” These are grave words to be spoken by a 
Peer to Peers, but the landlord feeling is, we fear, incurable except 
by offers of compensation, which will not be made until we have 
met and survived a catastrophe. 


‘£10 per cent.,” which a few weeks ago was only a nuisance, is 
becoming a calamity, checking not only speculation, but ordinary 
trade. No one will do anything he can help while he has 10 per 
cent. to deduct from his receipts and to pay for his loans, the 
country bankers think it necessary to hoard, and the Continent 
refuses to believe that England has not suspended cash payments. 
Exchange was on Friday a little less unfavourable to Great 
Britain, but the Bank still considers it unsafe to reduce its rate, 
and the Government is still unwilling to sanction a suspension of 
the Act without the restriction fixed by Mr. Gladstone. It is 
probable therefore that until confidence has been somewhat re- 
stored on the Continent, that is possibly for some weeks, the 
exceptional rate will still be retained. 


Lord Cranborne has agreed to remedy two grievances in the 
Indian Army. Ovlicers left out of the Staff Corps complain that 
promotion is slow, and officers who paid bonuses to induce their 
seniors to retire consider themselves swindled by the loss both 
of promotion and money. ‘The former are to be allowed to 
enter the Staff Corps without examination, and the latter are 
to be compensated, receiving back the money they have sacri- 
ficed. The arrangement is liberal enough, but Lord Cranborne is 
far too sanguine when he hopes to hear no more of agitation. The 
discontent of all the services in India has a deeper root than any 
particular grievance, as we have explained elsewhere, and he will do 
well to look into it. At present nine Indians in ten are perform- 
ing their duties perfunctorily, ‘ hating the country,” and accusing 
the Government of unreasonable stinginess. All the furlough, 
pension, and ‘“ allowance” rules want revision, the Government 
in many cases paying heavily for ‘‘boons” its servants do not 
want, and refusing cheap privileges which they do. One year’s 
furlough in every six, with full pay and retention of office, would 
console Indians more than a ream of snippety ‘“ allowances” which 
are never felt. 


People are dying in hundreds in Orissa because the Indian 
Government will not keep its pledges. It has promised a per- 
petual settlement over and over again, but only granted one for 
thirty years; the last is just expiring, and the landlords are throw- 
ing the country out of cultivation lest Government should, accord- 
ing to custom, raise the rent. ‘They will not even use water 
brought to their doors, lest it should be made an excuse for in- 
creased taxation. ‘The settled districts of Bengal are the richest in 
Asia, and have no famines, and their population, except on a single 
estate, refused to rebel, knowing quite well that a native govern- 











ment would upset the settlement. Yet nothing can induce the 
old Indians in the Victoria Hotel to let any other province share 
in the security of Bengalee tenure. The ‘‘revenue must be pro- 
tected,” as if a rich people were harder to tax than a poor one. 


Oxford is anxious to establish a Hall of poor scholars only. The 
sub-committee appointed to consider the extension of the Univer- 
sity reports in favour of a Hall in which the fees shall be only 511. 
a year, in which breakfast and dinner shall be in common, in which 
‘¢ reasonable extras” shall be supplied within the Hall itself, in 
which large parties shall be discouraged, and out of which any 
extravagant student shall be expelled. We fear that students at 
such a college would feel themselves and find themselves marked 
men, and spend as much out of Hall as everybody else. The tax 
is not in the fees, but the “‘ extras.” If the University really wishes 
to cheapen the education it gives—which we do not believe—the 
first step should be to obtain a law abolishing legal recovery for 
debts contracted by any collegian. The total extinction of ‘ tick” 
which would follow would reduce the expenses of a University 
course one-half, and not injure the tradesmen either, who are now 
compelled to make the thrifty pay for the extravagant. 


Earl Russell presided on Wednesday at an annual meeting of 
the Devon Association for the Advancement of Literature, and of 
course strayed in his speech into politics. His observations, how- 
ever, were general, and of unusual interest. He thought there was 
little danger of any general decline in Europe, all changes tending 
towards greater stability, which may, however, we must remark, 
be as Mr. Mill fears—stereotyped. Europe was pressing forward 
towards better government without much certainty as to its form, 
the English system being too complicated and too slow for imita- 
tion—a great admission from Earl Russell. He doubted the 
modern utility of little States. They nourished great men when 
there was room in them for the orator and the warrior as well as 
the poet and artist, but in the small States of to-day great men 
languish, as in the Principalities of Germany, and he might have 
added in the Cantons of Switzerland. It was strange that while 
the political tendency was towards the fusion of small States into 
great, the theological tendency was towards infinite subdivision, 
a truth if by theology is meant the study of dogma, not a truth if 
it involves the whole idea of the moral relation of man to God 
and his fellow creatures. Men tend to an infinite variety of con- 
victions, say as to the meaning of inspiration, but to unity as to 
the treatment of noncombatants in war. Catholics and Protestants 
differ more than ever about the real presence, but act together in 
prohibiting the execution of people either for faith or infidelity. 


The Moniteur of Friday, for the first time since the coup d'cat, 
acknowledged that the Emperor Napoleon had been ill. He left 
Vichy, it says, by the advice of his physicians, but has been better 
since his arrival at St. Cloud. ‘The Times believes that the 
Emperor's malady is gout, aggravated by “ distressing” circum- 
stances which sometimes accompany that disease. 





Home Securities have been rather depressed during the week, 
and prices have had a downward tendency. Yesterday, by the nature 
of the news from Paris, Consols for money declined to 87}, ¢, but 
the market, owing to the more favourable exchanges, and the 
circumstance that most of the Indian bills maturing, were well 
provided for, closed steadily, at 873, 3, for money, and 884, 4, 
for the September account. The supply of bullion is now more 
than 29,000,000. ‘The m*‘uimum rate of discount here is 10, at 
Paris 3} per cent. varie 

Yesterday and oa Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Aug 3. Friday, Aug. 10. 





Mexican ee e oe ee oe 17 ee 16} 
Spanish Passive «+ os 7 ee es 19 oe _ 
Do. Certificates oe oe 14; os lt 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe 58 ee _ 

” ” 1862.4 « os 48 oe 433 
United States 5.20's . o oe ee 63 68; 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, Avg. 3. Friday, Aug. 10. 


Great Eastern oe oo oe oe o. 29 29 
Great Northern .. oa ee ee oe 121 ee uz 
Great Western.. .. eo oe 30 os ee 524 oe 52} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe «< a 124 << 128% 
Loudoun and Brighton .. oe o oe 92 oa 83 
Lendon and North-Western «6 «woe 117; oe 116f 
Londou and South-Western o oe oo 92 o« n 
Loudon, Chatham,aud Dover .« oa oe 20 oe 19 
Metropolitan oo oe « oe oe 130 oe 128. 
Midland oo oe ee oe ee 121} oa 121 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ee = ee eo 103 oo loz 
Do. York oo o« o< oa lot oe 103 
South-astern «gw owe 67k oo G6} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRUSSIA AND THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 


id the Emperor of the French is not wiser than the French 

Opposition, the disarmament for which Europe longs will 
be further off than ever. The evil sentiment which French- 
men call patriotism, but which is really the burning jealousy 
of the national temperament transferred from love to politics, 
has been bitterly stirred by the rise of the North Germanic 
power, and Eugéne Forcade, most tranquil and subtle of 
French political thinkers, has become its cynically fervent ex- 
ponent. With a savageness all the more bitter because every 
blow against Bismark also strikes the Emperor who did not 
foresee Bismark’s complete success, M. Forcade declares that 
France cannot endure the spectacle of an united Germany. 
Nationalities are all very well when their rise is weleome to 
France, but she will not be garrotted in the name of the 
Nationalities. She is ‘“stupefied” to discover that a nation 
has dared to arrange its own destiny without her written con- 
sent. She declares that all which has taken place is “ facti- 
tious, the result of violence, not the natural or logical out- 
come of German civilization.” Prussia is brutal, Italy un- 
grateful, for not having asked from the Tuileries permission 
to form an alliance with each other. Can a wedding be 
lawful without the parents’ consent? A federal Germany 
might have been borne, for, as one sees, federal armies are 
not of much value in the field, and an obedient Italy will 
be welcomed back even now to the arms of a loving 
protectress, but a consolidated Germany, an independent 
Italy, a Germany with an Emperor and an Italy with Ricasoli, 
M. Forcade feels his cravat too tight at the bare sugges- 
tion. “It is throttling France, suffocating her, to treat her as a 
Latin nation, to condemn her to a perpetual ¢éte-d-téte with 
Italy, Spain, and perhaps Mexico. France is not so Latin as 
all that. She owes, on the contrary, her finest conquests, the 
victorious demonstration of her power of assimilating peoples, 
to her perpetual contact with the Germanic tribes.” France, 
as Frederick said, has but one side on which to expand. On the 
west there is the Atlantic, to the south the Pyrenees, to the 
east the Alps and the Mediterranean; there remains only the 
north, and there she is “to be shut in by the mass of an 
enormous State, a fact so opposed to her national existence 
and her natural constitution, that it is impossible but that 
French breasts should feel a sense of oppression.” The dis- 
appearance of weak States which she may eat up as oppor- 
tunity serves suffocates France, and M. Forcade, French to his 
finger-nails, does not hesitate to draw the logical conclusion. 
France must take off her cravat and arm for a great war. 
She must increase her military resources and develop a 
liberal spirit in the interior, and of these two devices—re- 
member it is the Constitutional Opposition which speaks—the 
‘‘ military question is the more urgent.” M. Forcade acknow- 
ledges that France has 600,000 soldiers, that the conscription 
adds yearly 100,000 men to the number of her trained popula- 
tion; he concedes that this terrible tribute is already exhaust- 
ing, but “it is the necessity of France that her army should 
be first in the world.’”’ It is not the first, and in a passion of 
envious rage he ventures to propose that the Prussian organi- 
zation should be introduced into France, the entire French 
people forced through the military mill. Italy must first of all 
be detached from Prussia, if necessary by the threat of violating 
the September Convention, and then—“ France on the north- 
east has only for frontiers her own justice and moderation,” 
which one perceives ought not in M. Forcade’s opinion to be 
absolutely impassable. 

If Germany is united, France must have Belgium and the 
Rhine, that is the drift of the whole article, and that drift, 
we fear, is also the drift of public opinion in France. It is 
said the soldiery have grown savage, it is certain the reading 
class is rapidly losing all sight of moderation. The journals 
cannot find words to express their jealous distrust of Prussia, 
actually hold the reticence of Frederick William in his speech 
from the throne to convey a deliberate insult. He ought to 
have informed the world what he intends to do with the minor 
States North of the Main, as if he had not expressly reserved that 
announcement for the Federal or North German Parliament 
which is to ratify annexation. He ought to have acknowledged 
in terms the “benign” influence of France, as if that influ- 
ence had not been exerted to the utmost to detach from his 
side his only valuable ally, by a transaction as absolutely with- 
out justification in morals as without precedent in history. 


A+*” st he ought to have alluded to France, to have acknow- 


ledged her existence in some way more or less complimentary, 
and the omission was an “intentional slight,” though the King 
had proclaimed from the first that no foreigner should intervene 
in the affairs of Germany. The rejection of the Congress pro- 
posed really by Napoleon, but nominally by the Czar, is another 
affront, and in fact France, with her magnificent territory and 
martial people, is as sore at the rise of Prussia to a level just 
short of her own as a woman whose sister has married above 
her, and whom she therefore suspects of perpetual petty 
slights. France has not been asked by her sister to the last 
carpet dance, that is because she is “looked down upon since 
the recent promotion ;” she has received a message instead of 
a letter, that is because she is no longer on an equality with 
her sister ; she has been passed accidentally in the street, that 
is a proof that she will be no longer acknowledged in public. 
“Of course,” says one of the characters in Vanity Fair, 
during a scene of the kind, “I regard Jane still as a 
sister,” and so M. Forcade repudiates any special hatred 
for Germany. He only wants to chop her to pieces in a 
sisterly way. If she would only keep weak, only organize 
herself, “ for example, like the United States,” a suggestion 
offered because no Frenchman ever believes in federations, he 
would even love her, and France, the least federal country in 
Europe, would “be roused to a generous emulation ;” but a 
Germany “ruled by a power with Casarian tendencies, with 
a Legitimist infatuation, with personal initiative and a mili- 
tary spirit,’” must be disquieting to France, which possesses 
all those things in full measure, except indeed the infatuation 
of Legitimacy. But, then, one perceives, for France to dis- 
quiet Germany is “ only a natural and logical development of 
her civilization,” for Germany to disquiet France a crime. 
“Tf I kill you,” says the French special constable to the 
“rough,” “it is nothing, if you kill me it is murder.” And 
M. Forcade, in the bitterness of his wrath, is willing to justify 
as well as adopt the motto of the Lords of Cranstoun, “ Thou 
shalt want ere I want.” That is not more cynical than the 
argument by which he urges France to war. 

It is a little ridiculous, this excessive irritation of France, 
but it is nevertheless no matter to make the thoughtful smile. 
A Frenchman who thinks you insult him, or who is in a 
jealous fit, is by no means an innocuous object, and there is 
truth enough in M. Forcade’s explosion to raise very serious 
doubts as to the long continuance of the peace now being 
manufactured at Prague. France has suffered severely from 
the effect of the Seven Days’ War, and it is by no means certain 
that France, if left to herself, would suffer with resignation. 
She is as to frontiers now pretty nearly inclosed, for it must 
be remembered that if Belgium is still open, Belgium acts as a 
breakwater between the new empire and France. Frederick 
William never forgets military considerations, and may not be 
quite so ready to see Brussels occupied by a French garrison as 
those who distrust Count von Bismark are ready to assert. 
The expansion of France is limited by the neighbourhood of 
great States—Germany, Italy, and Spain, almost as com- 
pletely as that of England by the waves of the Atlantic or that 
of Italy by mountain ranges, and France, despite her stationary 
population, always thirsts to expand. ‘He would be as bad 
as ever,” wrote De Tocqueville of Napoleon, “if he secured 
the frontier of the Rhine, but I would never resist him again,” 
and De Tocqueville’s conscience was to that of an ordinary 
Frenchman what Dr. Newman’s is to that of an average 
priest. Above all, it is quite true that the French army has 
ceased to be beyond question first on the Continent, that 
France can no longer “fulfil her mission of protecting the 
weak,” that is, of bolstering up all the Princelings who in re- 
turn will obey her commands. True, she has endless resources 
still hardly employed, vast plains where the wolf is as common 
as the fox in Great Britain, endless railways to make, mines 
to dig, forests to clear, people to change from semi-savages 
into civilized men. True, also, that she has territories not 
five days’ steam from her shores in which Prussia might be 
lost, which might support another France, but still her ex- 
ternal position is lowered, and France—that permanent con- 
tradiction to the assertion that the really great are never vain— 
cannot endure to see herself less respected, or rather less 
dreaded, abroad. Italy independent, Germany united, Mexico 
lost, the United States forbidding aggrandizement in America, 
France feels humbled, and when France feels humbled she is 
on the eve either of war or of revolution. Napoleon may be 
wise enough and strong enough to calm down the growing 
bitterness of sentiment, may see his way to compensations 
which will completely remove it, may even in his cool long- 





' headedness be aware that before he can come to a reckoning 
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with Berlin he must conciliate Florence. But if he agrees 
with his people,—which in 1860 he did not do—if he, too, 
thinks that events have deceived him, if his hand, like M. 
Forcade’s, is loosening his cravat, why the world will be 
studying very speedily the mechanism and the results of the 
fusil Chassepot. ‘When France is satisfied Europe is tran- 
quil,” was a true saying, though said, like “The Empire is 
peace,” by Napoleon the Third. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND SIR E. DERING. 


HE correspondence about Sir Edward Dering, published 

in Monday’s papers, will not. we fear, be received by 
thoughtful Liberals—we use the term, in spite of the outery 
against it, as the only phrase which expresses the truth— 
with entire satisfaction. Sir E. Dering’s supporters in East 
Kent were, it appears, annoyed that he should have voted in 
support of Lord Dunkellin’s motion for a rating qualification. 
They thought he had been false“to his party, and in East 
Kent, where yeomen have still some influence, to be false to 


one’s party is almost as discreditable as to shoot or trap a 


fox in a hunting county. You cannot be imprisoned for 
either crime, but if you commit it there is an end of public 
confidence in you. At the same time the electors, who have 


a pretty stiff battle to fight, did not exactly want to break 


with Sir E. Dering. He is a very convenient candidate, and con- 
venient Whig candidates for county seats who are at once able 
to take all the pledges and pay all the expenses and yet get re- 
turned, are not to be picked up under everyhedge. Sir E. Dering 
smoothed the way to a reconciliation by saying that although he 
voted for rating in preference to rental, 7. e., apparently for res- 
triction, he would have accepted 5/. as the limit, that is, 
would have included several thousand more workmen than 
M:. Gladstone proposed to do. Armed with that concession, 
which we greatly fear strained Sir E. Dering’s conscience, his 
principal supporter, Mr. E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, approached 
Mr. Gladstone to ask if he could not give his member some sort 
of clean bill of political health. Mr. Gladstone gave it in a letter 
which, if it proves anything, proves that Sir E. Dering did not 
understand the drift of his own vote, but recommended the 
electors to believe that their candidate was not a wilful teller 
of fibs. ‘I read his letter, and accept his declarations, in 
the spirit of confidence, and not in the spirit of suspicion. 
We, the supporters of the Bill, who have had occasion to feel 
how the spirit of suspicion poisons the atmosphere of politics, 
and renders hopeless what otherwise, though difficult, was 
practicable enough, should, I think, set an example of dis- 
carding it, and of interpreting and treating others as we wish 
to be treated and interpreted ourselves.” Then, aware that 
his letter would probably be treated as a political manifesto, 
he submitted it to Earl Russell, who in five lines, which we 
defy any human being but a great Whig magnate to have 
‘composed, endorsed Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, remarking tersely, 
“If he agrees to the 5/. rating franchise he ought to be taken 
back into the fold.”” Whereupon the electors, just a trifle 
perhaps taken aback, separated without pronouncing their ver- 
diet upon Sir E. Dering’s faults or merits, an omission which 
in his case, we presume, means they intend to support him 
again. 

We cannot say all that is exactly satisfactory. We do not 
say anything about the tone of the letters which seem to have 
roused so very much ire in the minds of the Tories, for after all 
there is nothing very objectionable in their wording. Nobody 
but Mr. Gladstone would have been at the pains to prove that 
a member whom he recommended for re-election was rather 
an ass than otherwise, but Mr. Gladstone never can bear to 
see a fallacious argument left unanswered. It is the one 
“superfluity of naughtiness” in which he cannot help in- 
dulging. He would taunt a poet for describing the sun-rise 
because the sun never rises, and tell a woman who said “ It 
is so because it is’ that a repeated assertion was not a con- 
vincing argument. Too much head, however, is not a disquali- 
fication in a political leader, and if Sir E. Dering will but vote 
straight, his internal annoyance matters little to anybody out- 
‘side the doors of his house. Nor does Earl Russell’s note, 
extraordinary as some readers have deemed it, deserve the 
severity of comment which it seems to have produced. It is 
very like the tone of a Colonel telling the mess that as Ensign 
Smith has apologized they need not send him to Coventry, 
but then Earl Russell always uses that tone, to superiors as 
well as inferiors, and that is one of his many uses in the State. 
He rapped the Queen just as severely the other day, when he 
ssid, “Her Majesty was pleased to call the amendment 





a point of detail,” but he thought exactly the reverse, and 
his frankness is at least straightforward and clear. If Whigs 
like to be snubbed in that style they ought to be snubbed, 
and it is not for us to object either to the taste or its 
thorough gratification. Our objection to the letters is a very 
different and, as we think, very much more important one. 
We see in them no sign that the Liberal leaders perceive the 
real obstacle in their way, or are prepared to make the slightest 
attempt to heal the deplorable breach in the great Liberal 
party. To judge from Mr. Gladstone’s letter, he regards his 
Reform Bill as an inspired production, which he is at liberty 
to interpret, but not to alter, while Earl Russell’s leaves the 
impression that if he alters the Bill at all it will be by making 
it slightly more obnoxious than before. Sir E. Dering thought 
a 7/. rental a little too low a qualification, and Mr. Gladstone 
says 5/. rating would admit a few thousand more, whereupon 
Earl Russell, who has read and who endorses Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter, says if Sir E. Dering will swallow those thousands he 
ought to “be readmitted within the fold,” doubtless as a 
repentant sheep with a fleece which one day may be worth the 
taking. 

Surely all this condescension is a little beside the point. 
Sir. E. Dering has “explained” himself to his constituents, 
and so long as the vote is all right politicians should, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, be above suspecting motives ; but he knew, and 
Earl Russell knew, perfectly well what the member for East 
Kent meant. Sir E. Dering did not care a straw, any more 
than any other Liberal, whether the qualification was fixed at 
7/. rental or 5/. rating, would, we dare say, on the whole have 
preferred the latter, as being a little nearer the bottom, and 
therefore affording a little less leverage for troublesome agita- 
tion. But he voted against the Ministry, as at least half the 
Whigs wished to vote, because he could not see any guarantee 
that in admitting the new constituency he was not swamp- 
ing the old one. Personally, as Mr. Gladstone might have 
done him the justice to remark, the Bill was to him an un- 
mixed good. The Liberals were not likely to turn him out 
for helping on a Reform Bill, and the chance of a Tory in 
East Kent under a 14/. franchise would not be worth 
the trouble of calculation. The gain to Sir E. Dering 
in Blackheath and Lewisham alone would make his 
seat twice as secure as ever it was before, and a secure 
seat is one of the pleasantest things in the world. Sir E. 
Dering fought for his political view, not himself, and though 
he fought in a roundabout way, as we think in a way without 
any justification in principle, still what are Whigs to do when 
their leaders insist on pledges like non-electors at a show of 
hands. If a man, as Earl Russell implies, is not fit for election 
as a Liberal unless he accepts a 5/. rating, what is he to do 
except accept it, and then either leave it to the Peers, which 
is cowardly, or get rid of it by a side vote, which is not 
honest, or, as the last alternative, incur the certain vengeance 
of his chiefs by voting according to his judgment and con- 
science in the matter? That is not a dilemma for a skilful 
chief to put before a party which is split into two divi- 
sions, each heartily anxious to discover some basis for a 
reconciliation. It only widens the breach. The letter reminds 
one of the Bishops who were ordered by Henry VIII. to find 
some means of reconciling the Common Law with their Canons, 
and who replied that it was easy to do so, for his Grace had 
only to make the Law a counterpart of the Canons and every- 
thing would be harmonious. Sir E. Dering has said in effect 
that he only wants a guarantee which shall make an extended 
suffrage harmonize with his view of English politics, and Earl 
Russell tells him to accept a suffrage wider still and there 
will be harmony the most perfect. He seems to think if only 
he can secure the votes the secret distaste of the voters does 
‘not matter a straw, a view which was true in 31, when the 
country had made up its mind, and obedience was at worst 
only submission to the national will, but which is not true 
to-day, when the country is much divided, and unwilling sup- 
porters are sure to have a hundred opportunities for making 
their unwillingness felt. 

The need of the Liberal party, and therefore of the nation, 
is a reconciliation between its two sections, neither of which 
can by possibility be either extinguished altogether or para- 
lyzed for any considerable length of time. While Englishmen 
with money and brains continue to take an interest in politics 
there will be men among the representatives who, heartily 
Liberal in every thought, more than Liberal in many of their 
latent ideas, are yet determined not to submit to the brute 
force of numerical majorities, and the Government which tries 
to crush them, or to compel them to vote against their 
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opinions, is only crushing its own bones to avoid the trouble 
of clearing a way. We may indeed go further than this, and 
say that so long as Englishmen retain their peculiar social 
organization there will be a party in the House who, Liberal 
by conviction and character, are Conservative by position and 
feeling, and who, if driven too hard, may allow, have 
always hitherto allowed, their feelings to overcome or 
modify their convictions. It is all very well for ideologues 
to despise such men, but since when have great Whigs like 
Earl Russell or great statesmen like Mr. Gladstone turned 
ideologues? They have England to rule, not France, and 
must reckon with the forces in England,—can no more 
affect to despise the class whom Earl Grosvenor represents 
than those in whose name we plead. They must, if they want 
to frame an effective working machine, and Heaven knows it 
is wanted badly enough! frame a programme which can be 
supported by the people, by territorialists who want the people 
to be admitted within the Constitution, and by the moderate 
Liberals, who are willing to grant the working class every 
power except that of ostracizing all who do not work with 
their hands, 

We do most sincerely trust that during the recess 
calmer counsels will prevail, that Mr. Gladstone will see the 
folly of alienating the only class which thoroughly under- 
stands him, that Earl Russell will recall to his mind that his 
favourite precedent was not a merely democratic revolution. 
It is quite clear that Reform must next session, by some dead 
heave or another, be got out of the way of decent government. 
The existing system fell, as the Carlton very well knows, with 
the Hyde Park railings, even if it had not fallen before. It is 
also clear that this Government, as it calls itself, is a mere 
ad interim arrangement, with scarcely a chance of life, and no 
chance at all of ordinary longevity. The choice practically 
lies between a quasi-Liberal Government, with no convictions 
and great abilities, or a really Liberal Government, with strong 
principles and, let us hope, some decent modicum of adminis- 
trative nerve. We prefer the second, and so, as we believe, 
does the country, but we shall not have it if Mr. Gladstone 
persists in declaring that his Reform Bill came down from 
Heaven ready-sewn, in insisting that because Whigs and 
Radicals are equally Liberals, therefore every Whig is bound 
to suppress his convictions, whenever a Radical thinks their 
expression inconvenient. The party requires recementing, 
and the only way to cement it is to widen the Bill till 
Radicals feel they have little more to ask, while inserting 
clauses which assure Whigs that their voices are not to be 
drowned in the multitudinous repetition of one single roar. 
Had every head of a household in all the great boroughs been ad- 
mitted within the pale, and the medium been boroughs let alone, 
the Carlton would have lost half its power, the Reform have 
gained all to which it has a just claim, and the Atheneum 
have missed its recent practical experience of the value of 
brain when opposed to unreasoning physical force. At all 
events if this be impossible, let there be some appearance of 
wish to consult all Liberals, instead of telling one section that 
they must either obey the other or be turned out of “the 
fold.” English Liberals are not sheep, whatever Earl Russell 
may think, to jump when the gate is gone because the bell- 
wether jumped while it was still there. 





ITALY AND HER ADVISERS. 

F Venetia is ceded to Italy without conditions, we trust 
that in spite of the national exasperation, or even of a cry 

for his own abdication, Victor Emanuel will make peace. If 
it is not so ceded, then it is his duty, as it is in either case 
his right, to continue the war. The tone of the Continental 
press and of many Continental Governments towards Italy 
may be considered simply impertinent, she having exactly 
the same right to declare herself content or dissatisfied with 
the terms offered for her acceptance as Prussia, or France, or 
Austria herself would have, to make peace or go on fighting 
without reference to any policy but her own. But sober 
Italians may well question whether the possession of the 
Italian Tyrol is worth the tremendous risks to Italy and 
to Europe involved in continued war. With the Quadrilateral 
in the hands of Italians the military position is not sufficiently 
dangerous to make peace impossible, for though the Austrian 
dominions will stretch to the Lake of Garda, she cannot invade 
Venetia from that side without exposing herself to the risks 
the Italians ran when they last crossed the Mincio. Heavy 
garrisons in the fortresses could at any time,cut invaders off 
from Austria, while the national army encountered them in 





front. As territory the district is not rich, the inhabitants 
have been annexed to Austria for many hundred years, 
and though they speak Italian they are not over zealous for 
the Italian any more than for the Austrian cause. Their 
principal sentiment seems to be dislike of requisitions. Istria, 
even if obtained, would be a perpetual source of danger, for 
geography counts for something even in these days of nation- 
alities, and Germany would never rest till she had regained 
her natural outlet into the Mediterranean. Above all it is not 
certain that Italy would gain either Istria or the Tyrol. 
The war has revealed defects in her organization which 
ought to be remedied before she attempts to stake her 
existence again upon a cast. The fleet, it is clear, is not 
so equipped as to render victory certain by sea, nor can 
Austria be seriously injured by an attack on her coast. Lissa 
proved to the world and to Italy that Italian sailors can die, 
and men who refuse succour rather than quit their ships, who 
can fire steadily from the rigging with the hull sinking below 
them, who can go down in harness with “ Viva Italia!” on 
their lips, need only organization for their country to become 
a naval power. The army, again, is certain that it can meet 
German infantry hand to hand with equal chance of victory, 
and that was the only doubt which needed to be resolved. 
All the rest is organization, and that of the Italian army is 
obviously still imperfect, still needs the solidity and the 
smoothness of movement which only time can bestow. Prussia 
saw Jena and is nevertheless the foremost military power, and 
has conquered with men who never saw a campaign an army 
which from 1848 has been incessantly on service. A victory 
won against Austria would no doubt indefinitely improve 
Italian morale, but a great defeat might dissolve the army or 
provoke a revolution, during which every element of disorder 
would once more come to the top, and defeat is at least as possi- 
ble as victory. These are not days for Mazzinian republics, and 
Italy, if she can but secure her grand object, the final expulsion 
of the foreigner, may well husband her strength to resist the 
dangerous advances of her friend. The Tyrol is not worth 
Sardinia, or even an acknowledged collapse of the national 
treasury, and one or the other result might follow a very pro- 
tracted war. There is little to hope from Prussia, for Prussia 
knows herself powerful enough to renew the contest alone, and 
nations are never disinterested ; and less to hope from France, 
except at a price which would be heavier than even peace 
upon the terms defined in the Prussian treaty. 

But what are those terms? Outwardly they include the 
cession of Venetia without conditions, and if this be their real 
intention, Italy can make peace in the full conviction that 
though unfortunate herself she has yet materially aided the 
triumph of her ally, and earned a clear right to her share in the 
spoils of the campaign. The wings always share in the booty, 
though it has been the centre by which the victory has been 
achieved. She has detached from Austria its one army of 
reserve, an army which might have turned the day, and with 
it the fate of Europe, at the battle of Sadowa. But if she is, 
as is now reported, to pay for the Quadrilateral, if all she wins 
by her sacrifices is a right to permit the Venetians at their 
discretion to re-enter their old home, if she is to owe her 
deliverance not to her own strength but to a political intrigue, 
during which Venetia is thrown with a curse contemptuously 
at her head, then the terrible risks involved in war would be 
worth incurring. It is her freedom she has to win, and not the 
Tyrol. Those English writers who, though friendly enough, 
so anxiously beg her to be submissive, forget that the motive 
of their advice is the very belief which now it is the necessity 
of Italy to dispel. She will never be trusted as a State till 
the world has seen that she can fight alone. They tell her, 
and we imagine truly, that Prussia, having acquired all she 
needs, will not take up the sword again to do battle for her 
ally, that Napoleon is a self-seeking friend, that the rise of 
the nationalities is still, as it has been almost any time these 
eighteen years, only a political possibility. Italy will be 
“alone,” and in that word they think they pronounce her 
doom in war. Their very advice shows that they believe the 
new kingdom very weak, still in need of protection, still only 
a grand dependency either of Prussia or France. That is the 
very position in which it is impossible for Italy to remain, and 
which, if she is content to buy the Quadrilateral or take 
Venetia without direct negotiation with Austria, she will 
occupy, not only in the eyes of the world, but it may be in 
her own. No new nation could after such a concession 
retain the self-respect which is the first datum of suc- 
cessful national action. It is very sensible of course not 
to make too much of what is called “humiliation,” not 
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to give way to temper, not to lose the substance in grasp- 
ing the shadow, not in short to do anything forbidden in 
proper copybooks. Only which is substance and which is 
shadow—freedom or ease, honour or estate, self-respect or 
fatness? A nation with a history can sometimes afford to 
fail, to take a secondary place, to be kept in the background, 
to be patronized, as we were, for instance, by the French 
during the Crimean war, without any injury beyond a little 
heartburning. We lost no national energy and not half so 
much national character as the middle classes believed, the 
Governments of Europe seeing clearly enough that we came 
out of battle stronger than we went in, that the nation, so far 
from being exhausted, had but just warmed to its work, and 
was almost as much disappointed as Italy with the prospect 
of peace. But Italy is not an old nation, has not been ren- 
dered sedate by a history of triumphs. She is a new State, 
with an army which under its present formation has never 
seen a campaign, and she needs in her provinces, as in her 
regiments, the binding cement of victory. There is not one 
among all those who advise her to submit who will not re- 
spect her the more for refusing her submission, not one but 
will doubt if she yields whether a telegram from the Tuileries 
is not still her final law. One great battle won would secure 
her freedom alike from Austria and Napoleon, and where is 
the proof that the battle must be lost? “Italy is alone,” but 
Italy has four millions more people than Prussia when 
she began this contest, eight more than ourselves when 
we last encountered Europe, an army quite as large 
as the Prussian, a people as homogeneous and far more 
enthusiastic. Her troops have seen as much service at 
all events as the majority of Prussians, and though she has 
not the needle gun, neither has her opponent. Her 
finances are in bad order, chiefly from discreditable mis- 
management, but she is far from the point at which war 
stops from the simple inability of a State to obtain the need- 
ful means of fighting. 

But then the national character is inferior? Precisely; 
there we come to the secret thought of those who recommend 
submission. They do not believe in their hearts that an Italian 
army is equal to an army of Frenchmen, or Germans, or even of 
the motley races whom the Hapsburgs, by incessant use of the 
stick, drive together under their banner. They think that 
something in the national character, some latent weakness, or 
softness, or want of ¢/an makes the people who conquered the 
world with the short sword unable to win with the rifle, that 
the soldiers who faced Frenchmen in Rome in ’48, and Rus- 
sians on the Tchernaya in 1855, and Austrians at Magenta 
in 1860, must run from beaten troops in 1866, that the 
race which in one generation produced Eugéne of Savoy, in 
another Napoleon, and in this Garibaldi, cannot again yield 
a General of the first class. Well, it may all be true, only its 
truth is precisely the one thing which Italy, knowing its false- 
hood, is bound to disprove, the one idea to dissipate which a war 
under her present circumstances is more than justifiable. It 
is her nationality which is at stake, for in the long run nothing 
survives a genuine and universal contempt. If Italy is to be, 
ex necessitate rei, from incurable want of manliness, always a 
dependency of Prussia or prefecture of France, then of course 
she must take what her masters give her, and go on, like the 
servants in Evangelical story books, “ contented with what she 
receives, even if not nicely cooked,” and happy that she is not 
as others, say, as her ancient rival Greece, where Consuls give 
Ministers advice which they must accept or resign, or as 
Turkey, where a knot of Ambassadors order the Sovereign to 
mortgage his Crown lands. Only itis rather too impudent to 
assert that a nation of twenty-three millions ought to like that 
position, to protest against her right to amend it if she can, to 
call her “rash,” and “ ungrateful,” and Jacobinical because, 
with a greatness which, if it happened not to be inconvenient 
to business, we should be the first to admire, she will accept 
no terms which do not acknowledge her claim to be an inde- 
pendent State. The Tyrol is not worth the risk, or even the 
suffering, to be incurred in its reconquest, but nationality is, 
is worth five years of war, a doubled debt, an exhausting 
taxation, a decimated people, worth all a nation can suffer 
even to the death she incurs if she voluntarily surrenders her 
right to settle her own terms of peace. If all that is extreme, 
why are there nations, or why do we respect men who endure 
all rather than succamb to an invader? Nothing would be 
gone from them if they succumbed except freedom, and dignity, 
and the self-respect which is the foundation of all true great- 
ness, all vigour of national life. Italy will give up nothing 
but those if she consents to pay for the Quadrilateral, but they 





seem, to us at least, who were not eager to wage a great war in 
order to make people eat opium, worth the highest price those 
who counsel peace have yet ventured to demand. If there is 
a cause which justifies war it is the cause of independence, 
and Italy, with her frontier fixed by Prussia and her army 
halting at the command of France, would not be in any true 
sense of the word an independent State. 





NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


‘NTR JOHN PAKINGTON will have a great deal to think of 
during the recess. Mr. Seely kindly gives him that time 
for weighing the suggestions made in the last debate, and 
since that debate Sir John has started a bugbear of his 
own which it is difficult for us to accept unquestioned, but 
which, if it really exists, ought to be dealt with instantly. 
Being asked by Mr. Graves what ships were at present avail- 
able in the reserves for immediate service, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty replied, “ My hon. friend will excuse me if I do 
not give him the names of those ships, but I am sorry to say 
that if I did so the list would be avery short one. I regret to 
state that I find the reserves by no means in a satisfactory con- 
dition, or indeed in such a state as I had a right to find them, 
so much so that the Admiralty have great difficulty in finding 
relief for the ships that return from foreign service.” The 
Times echoes this sentence in an article which would be half- 
ludicrous, except in these times of alarmist rumours. But 
as the times are alarmist, as the sudden unaccountable collapse 
of the Austrian Empire makes other empires quake, and as it 
is generaily admitted that England depends principally on her 
command of the sea, it is well to look the facts fully in the 
face, and see what remedy can be found for such evils. 

Critics of all creeds have long maintained that the ad- 
ministration of the Navy was essentially defective. What 
with the difficulty of getting proper ships and proper officers 
and any kind of men, it seemed as if in course of time the 
whole service would come to a standstill. Disregard of merit 
shown in keeping down efficient officers was balanced by flag- 
rant jobbery in the promotion of those who were well con- 
nected. Ships were given up to be experimentalized upon, 
while the men were not thought worthy of the experiment 
of kindly treatment. But after these complaints had been 
uttered and repeated for many years they began to gain some 
hearing. We chronicled the attempts at clearing the list of 
officers and expediting promotion some months back, and the 
condition of the seamen has certainly been improved. Still 
the fact remains that for the last seven years a sum of ten 
millions yearly has been spent on the Navy, and the results 
are such that the First Lord of the Admiralty can assure us 
there are no ships forthcoming. What has become of the 
money? What has become of the ships? The 7%mes, which 
is suddenly awakened to a sense of its responsibilities, and 
which makes a merit of having ignored them hitherto, tells 
us to look at the Navy List, or rather—as if the writer had 
spent the interval between the publication of Sir John 
Pakington’s reply and the production of his own comments in 
taking a run down to one of the dockyards—visit Sheerness, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and see the harbours crowded with 
innumerable hulks. The second alternative is better; the Navy 
List gives us indeed the names of the ships on active service 
and those in dock, but tells us nothing about the fitness of the 
latter to replace the former. If we look at the returns of late 
years we find large sums expended on a great many ships, and 
we ask if none of these are ready for service. But there is no 
oracle to reply. The incoming Lord of the Admiralty blames 
his predecessor for the state in which things have come into 
his hands. The outgoing Lords meet an attack on their 
system of accounts by asserfing that things were much worse 
before their time. ‘“ With respect to the Admiralty accounts 
generally,” says Mr. Childers, “the House ought to know 
something of what had been done during the administration 
of the late Government, how they found the dockyard accounts, 
what reforms they had made in them, and the position in 
which they stood at the present time. When the late 
Government came into office scarcely any account was rendered 
of the Admiralty expenditure ; in fact, in a commercial point 
of view, no cash account was kept.” That is to say, owing 
to the admirable contrivance of party government, one 
administration can always lay the blame on the shoulders of 
another. There seems to be only one point on which the two 
Governments are agreed, and on this we must confess their 
unanimity is wonderful. They both refuse Mr. Seely per- 
mission to continue his investigations. 
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From these investigations, as far as they have gone, and the 
manner in which the charges have been met, there is good 
reason to believe that the dockyards are accountable both for 
the waste of public money and the want of sufficient active re- 
sources. What is worse, the money has been frittered away, so 
that there is nothing to show for it. Excessive cost of repairs, 
sheer waste of materials, contracts carelessly granted, swallow up 
more of the yearly ten millions than the real work for which the 
money is raised. Mr. Seely shows that in more than one 
instance repairs cost as much, or almost as much, as the actual 
price of construction. We do not of course allude to the gigs 
which were fitted up for members of the Royal family, but 
because this charge was retracted it does not follow that the 
other charges are unfounded. Why was it that the Brisk, 
which could be built new for 49,321/., cost 43,498/. in 
repairs? Why did the Cadmus, which could be built for 
68,2782., cost 65,8007.? On the score of anchors, again, Mr. 
Seely has not been refuted. A vague statement that naval 
men generally believe in the Admiralty anchor, cannot be 
placed against the report of the Anchor Committee, composed 
of five naval officers of high standing and five experienced 
members of Lloyds’, that the Admiralty anchor was worse 
than six other anchors. But even if the Admiralty anchor is 








the best, we must admit the foree of Mr. Seely’s remark how 
very suspicious it was that small anchors were advanced in price | 
just in those years when large quantities of them were required, 
and when there was not the slightest rise in the price of large 
anchors. The House received with loud cheers a statement 
that on this one contract 170,000/. of the public money had 
been paid to one firm over and above the market price of 
anchors, yet no answer but the vaguest possible is attempted | 
by the Admiralty. It may be that these sums are trifles 
compared with the grand total of the Navy Estimates. But 
even grand totals are made up of details, and it is only by a 
close scrutiny of the details which we have got, or rather which 
Mr. Seely was allowed to gather from the Admiralty books 
before they were closed upon him, that we can form any idea 
of the composition of the general expenditure. 

It is not by putting nation against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom (which is too much the fault of our present 
censor-general) that we can understand the exact difference 
between how to do it and how not to do it. Convenient as it 
generally is to assume that all things must be right in all 
other countries, and especially in that best of all possible 
countries, France, yet we hear the very same complaints from 
those conversant with the naval administration and the dock- 
yards of other countries, and Frenchmen are the first among 
the complainants. The great grievance at the present moment 
is not merely that the dockyards are badly managed, but that 
this bad management in detail is significant of the whole 
system. It is very much owing to the manner in which 
the dockyard accounts are kept that we cannot get to the 
root of the matter. Looking at the sums voted for the 
purpose of building ships, we have a right to demand that 
there shall be no lack of ships. But if the money is swallowed 
up in repairs of the kind exposed by Mr. Seely, we must 
either vote more or let the work remain undone. No doubt 
ten millions seem amply sufficient for keeping up a fleet of 
630 ships, when France keeps up a fleet of 484 ships on about 
six millions. Yet the items into which our expenditure is 
divided—we have not got the French items—show that three- 
quarters of the whole goes in wages and victuals to seamen 
and marines, wages to artificers in home dockyards, naval] 
stores, and steam machinery. The two first heads take up 
about half of this sum, and therefore three-eighths of our 
Naval Estimates are expended on the food and pay of our officers 
and seamen. This is certainly a fair proportion, and if the 
rest was laid out with as little waste and accounted for with 
the same care, we can hardly doubt that the results would be 
satisfactory. As it is, the results are not satisfactory, and 
though we cannot see, we can guess whencetheevilsarise. There 
ought to be no want of ships to fill up the place of those 
ordered home to be paid off, for the average number paid off 
yearly ranges from 40 to 60, and the effective force professes 
to be 630 vessels, of which about 40 are in process of build- 
ing. What, then, has become of the rest? Are they all left 
alone till they are in a fit state to incur those extensive 
repairs for which the dockyards have become so famous? Or 
have they fallen victims to that experimental mania which 
delights in building and altering, and which is so engrossed in 
these pursuits that it has no time to attend to the necessary 
work of the department? Perhaps we shall hear from Sir 


THE APPROACHING ORISIS IN AMERICA. 


[* is time for Europe to glance once more at the course of 

American politics. Great battles have their interest 
when they are fought so near home, new empires seem in 
these days not to grow silently like the oaks, but rather to 
deafen cool observers with the roar of their sudden up- 
rising, and it is not wonderful that, with half Europe at war 
and the remaining half openly doubting whether to take the 
field or not, American affairs should for a moment have been 
forgotten. Speeches in Congress are not very often pleasant 
reading, and the local politics of America are too unlike any 
of the conflicts raging in Europe, and too badly reported by 
the American newspapers, with their habit of snippety com- 
ment, to excite interest here except ina very dull time. The 
inattention, however, though natural, must not last too long, 
or it may be dispelled by a very unpleasantly dramatic sur- 
prise. No event in Europe, scarcely any combination of 
events, cquld be so important to England as the renewal 
of the American Civil War, and of that renewal there has 
arisen within the last few months a very serious chance. 
The majority of Englishmen, misled by the Times, which 
upon American affairs is persistently in the wrong, imagine, 
we believe, that the States are at last settling down, that 
a wise and moderate President is conciliating the South and 
soothing away the remains of vindictiveness in the North, 
that the complete reunion is only prevented by the fanaticism 
of a small party accidentally lifted to power, and that after 
the next elections, which will displace this party, the Union 
will resume its old course of pacific progress. That is the 
view now accepted by moderate and “ practical” men, men 
who have weight in clubs, and who cannot believe that an 
acute and commercial people, fond of getting on and proud 
of their external position, will ever risk their prosperity, 
interrupt their progress, and sacrifice their position by war 
for a mere idea. It is a very pleasant view, particularly to 
persons who want to make investments without being dis- 
turbed by unexpected national outbreaks, but we greatly fear 
that in this case, as in 1859, and 1861, and the spring of this 
year, it is a very shallow one. Nations do sometimes rise to 
a temper in which the “sensible” view of affairs seems to 
them the dishonourable one, in which they are willing to 
postpone present ease to a future ideal, and unless we mis- 
read the signs of the times, to that temper the American 
people is once more rising fast. As we pointed out twelve 
months ago, the faith in State rights survived the belief in 
State sovereignty, and the old conflict between the centralist 
and federal principles, which in this instance involves also the 
contest between the aristocratic and democratic constitution of 
society, once more menaces the Republic, if not with dismem- 
berment, at least with civil war. It is the deliberate belief of 
many of the most experienced men in America that if the 
elections to be held in November terminate in favour of the 
President, a resort to force cannot be avoided for many weeks, 
and that if they do not, the Presidential election of 1868 will 
be the signal for a renewal of operations in the field. 

The cause of the crisis now approaching is not exactly 
identical with its occasion. The occasion is a quarrel between 
the President and the Congress, but the cause is the irre- 
pressible conflict between the rival principles upon which 
society has founded itself in the North and South. The North 
believes that unless labour is free throughout the Union, unless 
every man, whatever his colour or capacity, is equal before the 
law, the Union cannot in the long run be preserved intact. 
It will be rent asunder by difference alike of interests 
and civilization. During the war this belief, always latent 
with speculative persons and openly expressed by a small and 
aggressive party, became the fixed idea among a majority of 
the freeholders, and they believed that in abolishing slavery 
they had secured its permanent application. So also, we 
suspect, thought the South for the first few months, and 
thence their apparent acquiescence in the results of the war. 
They had fought well, they had been beaten, and, “like 
honest gamblers,” to use the expression of one of their own 
leaders, they “must pay their stakes.” So strong indeed 
was their belief that the war had overturned their society, 
that for months the great planters considered whether it 
would not after all be advisable to give their negroes votes, 
and so retain their ascendancy in the State Legislatures over 
the poorer whites. Landlordism was not so pleasant an 
institution as slavery, but still it was a great deal better for 
landlords than political equality or political .subjugation. 





John Pakington in February. 


These ideas, however, were of short duration, The poorer 
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whites, who had fought to retain the privileges of caste, | mined to meet their constituents, appointed a sort of vigilance 
were not so moderate as the great planters, and the | committee, and proposed to transfer the contents of the Fede- 
moment the direct pressure of force was relaxed they | ral arsenals to States which could be relied on not to join the 
resumed their ancient position, their hostility at once to |South. They at the same time announced their intention, if 
free labour and the Northern population. Laws were passed | a “Southern” Congress were called, to resist its meeting by 
in every State intended to bind the negro to the soil, | force as a renewal of the rebellion, to march the militia of 
‘« Yankee” settlers were first sent to Coventry, then menaced, | loyal States upon Washington to protect their own delibe- 
and then attacked, till they are calling in almost every State | rations, and in the end, should the struggle terminate in 
for military protection; the negroes were threatened, and | their favour, to impeach and depose the President. 

flogged, and shot till freedom seemed to them a mockery; and| We do not desire to exaggerate the danger of a struggle 
a determined demand was made for readmission into the | which we should deeply deplore, but we confess we believe it 


central Legislature, a demand supported by all in the North | to be most serious. The President is now left alone for six 


who still sympathized either with slavery or State rights. | months, surrounded by Democrats wild with the bitterness 
| begotten of a two years’ conflict and Southerners who have 


The representatives of the North, startled to find their dream | 
of universal free labour thus dispelled, and irritated almost | regained their energy, with power to change every official under 
beyond reasonable bounds at the hatred expressed by the | his Government, and to make any military dispositions which 


South—“ unfriendliness,” as they call it, always hurts Ameri-|to him may seem expedient. His treasury is full, his sup- 
cans to a degree our thicker-skinned countrymen scarcely porters are very numerous, and he may at the elections obtain 
understand—after many attempts at conciliation, and a close be verdict which will convince him, very erroneously, that half 
examination of all official reports on the state of Southern | the nation is on his side. Great masses of the population are 
feeling, gradually settled down on a remarkable ultimatum. eee unconvinced that civil war is among the possibilities, 
As the South would not have free labour or submit to the j and the insane protectionism of the Republicans, or rather 
political results of the war, among which are the creation i< the New England Republicans, alienates the West. 
of a considerable debt, and heavy taxation to pay for! Had Mr. Morrill’s last Bill been carried the result might 
it, the South should not be supreme. Either it should | have been most disastrous to freedom, the West refusing 
enfranchise the slaves politically as well as socially by giving | in its wrath at excessive taxation to support the New England 
them votes, or it should enter the Union without representa- | leaders; but fortunately it was thrown out in the Senate, 
tives caleulated on the basis of the black population, that is, | whose policy is not so completely swayed by the great 
should lose one-third of its roll. The South would, we believe, | associations of labour. The elections may therefore result in 
have submitted to the second proposal, trusting to its demo- | a vote which will convince Mr. Johnson that he has mistaken 
cratic allies and its own habit of leadership for ultimate | the national will, but the free-trade controversy has left 
supremacy, but that it found an unexpected ally. The Presi- | irritation, the people are still not fully awake, the patronage 
dent went over to the South. Whether Mr. Johnson was | is in the President’s hands, and the result is still so doubtful 
actuated mainly by early prepossessions, as we should imagine, jas to alarm men who know how envenomed the bitterness 
or moved by the courtship of men who had been his social | between the two parties has once again become. We trust, and 
superiors, as the Liberals assert, or had always intended | in part believe, that they are mistaken, that the freeholders in- 








treachery, as a few Abolitionists appear in their irritation to | tend once more to assert themselves as the ultimate ruling class ; 


but if they are right, and if the President recognizes a Con- 
gress of Democrats and Southerners united, God help this 
generation of Americans! for the struggle will be beside every 
hearth. The Liberals cannot submit, cannot see the result of 


and handed the black population back to be dealt with by the | a great war cancelled, and the Legislature remodelled by the 
white legislatures without restrictions except against open and | act of the Executive alone, without an appeal which it will be 
unmistakable sale. The South, at first half stupefied with | impossible to confine either to votes or words. 

surprise, soon rallied as a “unit” to this new leader, the 


Democrats gave him a determined support, all the place- THE DISCONTENT OF THE INDIAN SERVICES. 


hunters, all the Irish, and most of the devotees of State rights 

followed suit, and it seemed for a moment possible that the Oe CRANBORNE has had the advantage of commencing 

results of the war would be at once reduced to nothing. his career as Secretary of State for India with an act of 
Fortunately for freedom, the Liberals, after a desperate | grace towards the officers of the late Company’s army, which 

attempt, pushed a great deal too far, in our opinion, to make | will at once secure him against the risk of incurring that 

a compromise with the President, resolved to remain firm. | personal unpopularity with the Indian services which always 

marred the usefulness and damaged the reputation of that 


They passed the Bills necessary to protect the freedmen over 
the President’s head, and by incessant speeches, pamphlets, | most able and experienced administrator, the present Lord 
and leaders strove to arouse in the mass of the people a sense | Halifax. The principle of making good what they have lost 


of the terrible importance of the issue submitted to their|to officers who are out of pocket by the sums they sub- 
decision, of the completeness with which the President was | scribed to buy out their seniors, in the hope (destroyed by the - 
undoing the work of the war. Of course during the contest | amalgamation) of themselves in turn receiving compensation 
they got bitter and made speeches which polite society very | on retirement from their juniors, concedes as much om this 
properly pronounces “grossly wanting in taste,”’ and of course | point as could have been reasonably expected ; and this boon, - 
also they grew, as popular assemblies when once excited | coupled with the opening of the Staff Corps to all Indian officers: 
always do grow, unreasonably suspicious. It is not likely, for | without distinction, will no doubt have the desired effect of 
instance, that the President connived at Fenianism in order to | silencing, if not satisfying, the pertinacious memorialists who 
retain the command of an armed and democratic organization, | session after session have persisted, till the subject has become 
or probable that he intended to let soldiers into the Capitol | an eyesore to every newspaper reader, in demanding from Par- 
before the November elections had been taken. Those | liament the redress of their grievances. Nothing, however, 
suspicions, widely as they are repeated, are merely signs} it should be pointed out, can compensate these men for the 
that men’s minds have “grown electric.” On the other| mischief done by the long reluctance of the India Office to 
hand, the President, elated to find that a party in his| recognize claims that are now admitted to have been well 
favour had grown up in every State, and that the South | founded, or can atone to them for the blighting influence cast 
looked to him as a Moses, grew bolder and bolder in his de- | for six weary years on their professional life and prospects by 
nunciations, till at last he permitted his Cabinet to threaten | the “ insolence of office” and “the law's delay.” It is easy 
the use of force. It was intimated in so many words by Mr. | by carelessness or injustice to create a malcontent, but most 
Seward that “unless the South were admitted this Congress | difficult to restore to him the content of which he has once 
would never reassemble,” and the sentence, rightly or wrongly, | been robbed. Nothing ruins a man’s morale so surely as a 
was interpreted to mean this: if the elections in November | cherished grievance ; he broods over it till his temper is soured 
gave the Democrats an increase of numbers, the President | and he can think only of his wrongs, shutting his eyes 
would admit the Southern representatives to the Capitol, | to whatever else life may still offer him that is bright and 
declare them and the Democrats the only true Congress, and | cheerful; and the ceaseless war waged by the Indian officers 
protect them in case of resistance by military force. So con-| with a powerful Government, which for years treated them 
vineed was the Liberal party of the reality of this danger, | like poor relations, to be snubbed and if possible put out of 
that it first attempted to avoid an adjournment of Congress, | the way with all convenient despatch, and has been at last 
and when this seemed impossible, the members being deter- | forced, for very shame and the scandal of the thing, to relieve 


believe, is nothing to our present purpose. He went over to 
the South, declared that it had never been out of the Union, 
claimed readmission for its representatives on the basis of the 
old law with no condition other than the abolition of slavery, 
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their wants, plainly cannot but have greatly impaired their 
efficiency as public servants. There is much truth in Lord 
Cranborne’s remark that such an agitation as has been suc- 
cessfully carried on is ‘most mischievous to the Indian ser- 
vice, and most inconsistent with the ordinary attitude which 
soldiers ought to assume towards the Government.” But, on 
the other hand, is there not something even more pernicious 
to the State, more fatal to the existence of a spirit of loyalty 
and good discipline among the servants of the Crown, in the 
conduct of a Government which, emulating the example of 
the unjust judge, seems only to redress the grievances of 
suitors who by their continual coming may weary it? Lord 
Cranborne, however, is not responsible for the mistakes of his 
predecessors in office; and in his speech he shows so clear an 
appreciation of what the country owes to the men who fight 
its battles and govern its empire in the East, that we are 
encouraged to press on his attention the question of the 
general discontent of the Indian services, of which the 
clamour raised by the aggrieved military officers was but a 
partial, though vehement, manifestation. 

Even the sentimental politicians, who hold that to guard 
the divine rights of effete and impotent native dynasties is 
the first duty of an Indian Secretary of State, will pro- 
bably not deny that to maintain the civil and military 
services of the country in full vigour and efficiency is 
the second. Indeed the greater the number of Hindoo 
and Mussulman Princes, helpless except to create dis- 
order, whom, in pursuance of a suicidal policy of “ concilia- 
tion,” we restore to independence, the greater becomes the 
necessity for having in the country a body of watchful, highly 
intelligent, and influential English officers, able to counteract 
the evil tendencies of that policy and to save India from relaps- 
ing into a state of anarchy. Our Indian Empire can withstand 
the shock of foreign war and civil commotions, can survive 
even the blunders of Ministers of State, so long as its public 
services are strong in individual ability, well organized, and 
incorrupt ; but we may begin to date its rapid and inevitable 
decay from the moment when those services show signs of 
deterioration. Now, various causes have of late years 
combined to change the conditions of Indian service, 
and to deprive it of the attractions which formerly con- 
soled Englishmen for long years of exile from civilized 
life. Curiously enough, the greatly increased facilities 
of intercourse between England and India have had the 
effect of making Anglo-Indians less content with their lot. 
In the old days, when weekly mails and daily telegrams had 
not been dreamt of, and communication with the mother 
country was infrequent and uncertain, it was possible for 
members of the ruling caste in India to forget English ways 
of life, and to form new ties in the country they had come to 
govern. The monotony of their existence compelled them to 
_ seek occupation in associating with the natives; and, thus 

insensibly acquiring Oriental tastes and manners, and ceasing 
to take a strong immediate interest in the affairs of the great 
world outside the limits of their respective districts, they 
gradually learnt to feel a warm affection for India as their 
real home. But now every Indian station is inundated with 
English books, magazines, and newspapers of the latest date; 
the gossip of the band-stand and the mess-room is of the 
English fashions of last month, George Eliot’s new novel, or 
the Wimbledon meeting of Volunteers; the magistrate in 
cutcherry, or the political in durbar, lets his thoughts wander 
far away from the dry and hateful details of local business 
(the squabbles of Baboo and Hurrichund or the knavish in- 
trigues of a petty native Court) to the newspaper report of 
Mr. Lowe’s and Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the Reform Bill, 
or the telegram just received announcing the overthrow of 
the Austrian Empire. The animating life of Europe, in all 
its richness and variety, is thus kept always before their eyes 
but just beyond their reach, the painful contrast between 
what they have left and what they have is perpetually 
renewed, and the home-sickness which, under other circum- 
stances, would have grown gradually weaker, is only 
strengthened with the lapse of years. This restless long- 
ing to revisit England might, however, be in some 
degree assuaged, if the Government would grant their 
Indian servants longer furloughs at briefer intervals, and 
allow them a more liberal scale of pay while they were on 
leave. Such generous treatment would be found in the end 
to be consistent with true economy, for civilians and soldiers 
would go back refreshed and invigorated to their work, 
instead of hating the country and the service still more 
bitterly, as they do now, on returning to India after a 





holiday which their poverty has not permitted them 
thoroughly to enjoy. 

But an Indian career cannot in any case regain henceforth 
for ambitious and adventurous spirits the charms which it 
possessed in a more romantic and heroic age. The civilian 
of a former generation, who ruled a broad province with 
absolute power, and whom the natives for a hundred miles 
round revered with unquestioning obedience as the sole lord 
and master of their lives and fortunes, would see with disgust 
his successor checked and controlled in all his acts by the 
eentral Government with which the railway and the telegraph 
have brought him into close contact. India has become in 
great part a land of settled government; “ sophisters, calcu- 
lators, and economists”’ have taken the places of the soldier- 
statesmen of old; and steady clerks, able to perform routine 
work with regularity and despatch, are more in demand with 
the rulers of the State than men able to subdue savage tribes, 
or anxious to give practical effect to original ideas of policy 
and administration. The tendency therefore of modern 
changes is to contract in ordinary times within very narrow 
limits the ample scope once given to Englishmen in India for 
the display of “those imperial qualities of race,” without 
which the conquest of the country and the consolidation of 
our power could not have been accomplished. Thus official 
life now holds out diminished attractions for the class of men 
whose desire of fame, finding fit opportunity of gratification in 
India, made their own names illustrious, and raised to the 
highest pitch the prestige of the service to which they 
belonged. 

And while the great prizes of Indian service are less 
numerous and valuable than they used to be, the rank and 
file of the civil and military officers—the men whose ambition 
is limited to getting an honourable livelihood and leaving a 
decent provision for their families when they die—have become 
extremely dissatisfied with their position, because, in conse- 
quence of the general rise in the prices of all kinds of food 
and labour which the development of the material prosperity 
of the country has produced, the old scale of official salaries 
has ceased to be a fair remuneration for the work done. In 
Bombay (not the Presidency town alone, but all the territories 
of which it is the capital) the distress was so great two years 
ago that a commission appointed to report on prices recom- 
mended a general revision of salaries, and urged that the case 
of subalterns of the army in particular was so piteous as to 
require that immediate relief should be afforded them while 
the new pay tables were in preparation. Nothing was done, 
and the result was that all the men in the subordinate ranks 
who could afford to give up their claim to a pension 
left the service, and sought more profitable employment 
elsewhere, while very many of those who remained, not only 
in the subordinate but in the higher ranks, damaged 
their own reputation, and weakened the authority of the 
Government, by yielding to those temptations which Lord 
Clive wisely placed the Company’s servants of his day above 
the reach of by giving them most liberal salaries, on the 
condition that they should have nothing to do with trade or 
speculation. Sir Charles Trevelyan, the late Finance Minister 
of India, philosophically advised the suffering services to 
“grin and bear it ;” perhaps, he said, prices would fall again 
when the American war was over; at all events, “ the Viceroy 
in Council was averse to fresh taxation.’’ Aversion to taxation 
is an admirable quality in a ruler, but India is one of the 
most lightly taxed countries in the world, and if it cannot 
afford to pay the cost of a strong and efficient Government, 
the sooner the English leave the country the better. As to 
the reactionary influence on prices of the commercial and 
monetary panic in India, the rise may have been temporarily 
interrupted, but the general causes which produced it have not 
been removed, and some are still, others will soon be again, 
in active operation. The trade of India is not dead, though 
it no longer brings in the splendid profits of the golden 
years 1861-64, and the extension of the railways throughout 
the country continues, wherever the lines penetrate, to create 
new wants among the people, strengthen the demand for all 
articles of production, and bring supplies of long-hoarded 
capital into active circulation, and thus in various ways 
contributes to raise still higher prices which have long been 
so excessive as to oppress grievously the fortunes of men 
with fixed incomes, not merely in Bombay, but to a lesser 
degree in Bengal, Madras, and the North-West provinces. 
If Lord Cranborne wishes to satisfy himself on these points, 
he can easily procure evidence which would remove all 
doubt from any candid mind; and we sincerely hope he 
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will not set the matter aside as not worth inquiry. Men 
already in the service have been warned not to covet the 
reputation of grievancemongers, and they may therefore be 
content to “suffer and be still.” But if we wish to see the 
effect of the unwise parsimony of the State, we have only to 
consider the number and quality of the recruits who come 
forward to fill vacancies in the services. It is notorious that 
the competitions for the Civil Service do not now attract the 
class of young men who eagerly contended for the honour of 
appointments when the service was first thrown open, that 
medical men cannot be got to go to India, and that the autho- 
rities in India do not know where they will have to look for 
staff officers when the remaining stuck of the late Company’s 
officers has been exhausted. Unless something be done in 
time, it will soon become a question how the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in India is to be carried on. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

E propose to publish, though not, we fear, till September, 
\ the vacation having interfered with our arrangements, 
some essays upon a portion of English history which has partly 
escaped the historians, —the provincial life which from the 
Conquest has underlain the national one. For eight hundred 
years no country in Europe has been more entirely united than 
England, for five hundred years none more closely than Britain, 
the name which after the absorption of Wales was employed to 
describe the island from the Channel to the Tweed. Not only 
has it never been dismembered, but no attempt has ever been 
made to dismember it, no idea of federation has ever been 
entertained either by statesmen or people,—the very word is abso- 
lutely unknown to the mass of the population ; nor have they any 
synonym with a political meaning, the nearest approach being the 
“Union” —applied in America to States, in England to parishes. No 
legal division of political authority has ever been proposed, and no 
illegal division has ever endured for ten years in succession. There 
never has been a body with power to make a secular law which 
did not sit in Westminster or Winchester, and legislate for 
every county South of the Tweed. For a few months at a 
time during Stephen’s reign and the wars of the Roses different 
counties obeyed different Kings, and during the great Civil War 
London was not the sole centre of executive authority. But in 
each of these cases the claimant was obeyed as de jure master of all 
England, and no act of general legislation has ever been done 
which was not in form at least supposed to apply to the entire 
kingdom. Precluded by the sea from extending their frontiers 
the English people have never withdrawn them, and during eight 
centuries of almost continuous war have never lost a square mile 
of their own land, have never indeed seen an enemy’s foot 
placed on it except by invitation, save that of the only race 
it has succeeded in amalgamating absolutely with itself. 
The only foe who has ever won a battle on British soil is the 
Scotchman, and after five hundred years of a warfare never 
remitted for an entire decade, the Scotchman is the sole human 
being not bearing his own name whom the Englishman does not 
regard as in some sense foreign to himself, whom he admits in all 
countries and under all circumstances whatsoever to be his 
kinsman and equal, for whom he is bound to fight, and on whom 
he can under any possible temptation of circumstance implicitly 
rely. So slight has been the disturbance of unity through all our 
eventful history that since the Saxon time the boundaries of 
counties have scarcely been changed except by the action of the 
sea, and parochial lawyers are students of black letter, while there 
is not a county in England which does not speak English with 
an accent, a birr, or a twang recognized throughout its history. 
There are no signs that this unity, unrivalled in Europe save by 
the unity of France since the Swiss pikes ended the Burgundian’s 
dream, is about to pass away; on the contrary, the new rapidity 
of communication, the new system of clamps in the social frame- 
work of which we have seen only the beginning, has to all human 
appearance bound it faster than ever. England might be con- 
quered possibly as a whole, but the loss of a single county would 
be followed by incessant and, if we understand our countrymen, 
merciless and brutal war until that county had been regained. 
We cannot lose an Alsace or Lombardy. We have no Rhine 
frontier to acquire, but then also coalesced Europe could not make 
of Cornwall, or Kent, or Pembroke a Venetia. 

Underneath this real unity nevertheless has lain through all 
these years a visible and in some respects a singularly separate 
provincial life. It is not as strong indeed as that which divides 
the States of the American Union or of the Germanic Confedera- 





tion, for it has never been formulated or recognized by law, never 
been taken up by statesmen, or defended by the governing class, 
or, strange to say, interested in any marked degree the affection of 
the people. A Kentuckian boasts of his State, for it is, if not an 
independent commonwealth, at least a separate one, with laws, 
legislature, executive, history, and on some points civilization of its 
own. A Saxon was till yesterday proud of his kingdom, for 
though German, he was of a breed differing in physique from the 
remaining members of his family, with a dynasty, and a society, 
tendencies, and laws which were till yesterday emphatically his 
own, which had no necessary or inevitable relation to any not born 
within his own principality. But the West Countryman, or the 
man of the ‘‘ counties,” or even the Yorkshireman, has had nosuch 
bulwarks to strengthen this nevertheless existing provincial feel- 
ing, noseparate laws, or allegiance, or in any national sense career. 
Twenty years ago a labourer who left the Eastern Counties was said 
by his mourning friends to “‘ have gone foreign,” and was considered 
till his reappearance—if he ever reappeared, an unfrequent occur- 
rence—as if he had gone to India or Japan. Even now servants 
frequently refuse with a sort of vague alarm to take places in ‘‘ the 
shires,” and farmers in quest of holdings still try to confine them- 
selves to a territory which we can best define by saying the only 
outlet by which it communicates with England is the exaggerated 
hovel known as the Shoreditch Station. But no man boasts that 
he belongs to the Eastern Counties as if it were a separate State. 
Devonians do sometimes, and Yorkshiremen very often, but in 
both instances there is some conscious affectation, and in the 
second the boast is repeated with an almost comic effect by the 
vast crowd of emigrants and emigrants’ sons who constitute the 
bulk of the population between the Humber and Northumberland. 
Still race, and geographical circumstances, peculiarities of dialect, 
differences of social condition, special occupations, and markedly 
different religious tendencies have created lines of demarcation 
visible all through history. Cornwall is as English as Norfolk, 
but Cornwall men are not identical with the men of Norfolk, 
and only history can explain the patent differences and more 
patent similarity. Englishmen of to-day have almost forgotten 
that the West Country, as it is still called, Devon, and Somer- 
set, and part of Dorset, was once the great maritime division 
of England, may, should coal ever be found there in any 
quantity, yet resume its career, that the discoverers came from 
thence, and thence the men who defeated the Armada, while 
there concentrated our first American trade. No city attracts 
so little attention in England generally as Bristol, but Bristol was 
once the port of the kingdom, the centre of foreign trade, of ship- 
building and marine, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and Portsmouth all 
in one. ‘There is a strong local life in Bristol yet, a tone not 
visible in any of our more modern ports, an almost fierce individu- 
ality, shown, for example, in the mode in which its citizens in the 
great discussion of 1835 treated abolition. ‘The maritime char- 
acter has departed from the West, but deep traces of its influence 
remain, and a Devon man is still by nature much more than the 
Yorkshireman, or even the Londoner, an adventurer, a man who 
cares to exert himself for a motive other than getting on, who 
dislikes authority, and is more ready than almost any other 
Englishman to enter on any new path of life or thought. He is 
just the opposite of the man of the Midland Counties, the part of 
England where alone the traditional English life is to be found, 
where alone the town is country and the country swayed greatly 
by the influence of the town, where therefore life moves on some- 
what slowly, but never stagnates, and men have the bovine char- 
acter, slow, and strong, and deep, apt to travel in ruts, but 
pulling hard and steadily along them, which George Eliot, who 
was born among them, delights so greatly to describe, the character 
which culminated in the only English genius who has stamped his 
name deep on Continental life, the only one in whom every 
Englishman of every race, and country, and creed, and occupa- 
tion delights to find the expression of his own highest thought, 
—William Shakespeare. That solid, bovine life is found also in 
the Eastern Counties, but less varied, less wide, less full of the 
influences of the past. Feudalism never got a fair hold there, 
the single great city never acquired any perceptible influence, 
education neither came nor grew, while Catholicism seems to have 
exercised something of the effect the Church of England produced 
in Wales, an effect perceptible in spite of a deep, half-conscious, 
popular dislike. Puritan ideas nowhere spread so rapidly or 
penetrated so deeply as in these counties, and at this hour, if we 
would see the provincial tendencies of Essex in their full and 
unchecked development, we must travel across the sea to the 
‘‘ and of steady habits,” of men with bright and narrow intel- 
ligence, vigorous enterprise, and rigid parsimony, of meu who will 
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work like slaves rather than descend in the scale, but who never- 
theless know that their true function in life is to sit on the 
gate, and make other men work double tides,—of men whose 
consciences are elastic and their ideas iron, who could not be 
Catholics if they would, but who can be the most bigoted of 
Unitarians, to the Scotland of the Union, as Essex if let alone would 
have been the Scotland of England, Connecticut. So in the North 
we have also a peculiar race, Yorkshiremen or Lancashire lads, 
Northumbrians or men of Durham, a race stronger, harder, and 
more democratic than any of those in the South,-—except the Essex 
and Suffolk agriculturists, who are essentially Lowland Scotch, and 
burn ricks just as the Yorkshiremen attacked machinery,—a race 
which boasts of its vindictiveness and is kindly, loves to call itself 
shopkeeping and buys more pictures than all the rest of England 
put together, which is proud of its roughness and individualism 
and is the only one south of the Tweed in which the family 
bond is still intensely strong, a race which contemns refine- 
ment and is the one which first of all in England will 
be civilized, the only one, now that Londoners have lost 
at once their individuality and their coherence, which seems 
capable of developing or even comprehending true municipal life. 
Amidst a purely agricultural population, and a society more 
affected by feudalism and monasticism than any other in England, 
mighty democratic cities have grown up, and the collision of the 
two influences has produced and will produce still more strongly 
an unique provincial life. It is to display the causes of these differ- 
ences, to show the influences of race, and situation, and circum- 
stance, and history, and social organization, and ecclesiastical 
tendency which have produced these varieties of character, these 
coloured threads in the great grey web of modern English life, that 
this series has been undertaken. We do not doubt that much will 
be found wanting, that every student will complain of the space 
assigned to the influence which seems to him so strong, that Mr. 
Wright will think we underrate race, and Dr. Latham language, 
and Mr. Froude religious change, and Mr. Kingsley geography, 
and everybody with a name the efforts of individual families, but 
we have space and time to consider, and readableness, and if we 
can but make our readers see what is so patent to ourselves, that 
England is not a wire, but a many stranded-rope, our object will 
have heen in all essentials attained. 


PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 
HE Prussian soldier, after a lapse of a hundred years, has 
again made himself famous. Not that it required the 
Bohemian marches and battles to prove that Prussians could march 
and fight. No one doubts or ever doubted the bravery of people 
of the ‘* Platt-Deutsch type.” They have proved it on too many 
fields which victory did not always illumine at the close of the day. 
But we did require to have again set before us some striking 
instance of the power that lies in steady valour, great endurance, 
and strong and complete organization. And especially of the 
latter. We, who pride ourselves on being a practical people, 
have never turned out such a military machine as that which has 
just laid Germany at the feet of King William, made Austria, for 
the first time in history, anon-German power, and dispelled, for the 
time at least, the dreams of France. Cromwell's army perhaps, 
and Wellington’s Peninsular army too, were something like it in 
little, but neither was so complete. For the known resources 
of science, as applied to military art, seem to have been exhausted 
in the organization of this army. In no part has it shown any 
weakness. That which has most struck the popular imagination, 
and which also has made such a deep impression on the minds of 
soldiers, its superiority of armament, itself implies an alertness of 
mind touching the essentials of warfare which is the key to all 
the rest. The ready adoption of so great a novelty as the breech- 
loading musket shows how completely the Prussians, in military 
matters, had emancipated themselves from routine. But there is 
something beyond this. ‘There are a keen eye, quick to perceive, 
and a resolute hand, prompt to carry out in the minutest detail 
all that is required to create, perfect, and impart life to the mili- 
tary machine, It is the adaptation of means to ends throughout 
which strikes most forcibly on the observant mind, and gives 
evidence of long years of preparation to obtain a great end. 
Prussia alone, of the German States, has lived witha will, guiding 
the nation to a definite goal. The spirit of Frederick II. appears 
once more to animate the policy of the House of Hohenzollern, 
and to inspire the means taken to execute it. 
The basis of the Prussian system was laid more than half a 
century ago. It grew and flourished as Napoleon decayed and 
fell, and became the firmly settled system of*the country. The 








principle of that system was to make the army national in the 
fullest sense, to identify it indeed with the nation. Designed to 
win independence, it was maintained to secure it, and finally, after 
half a century of peace, we see that it is an organization which 
enables the State to carry out its designs to the full—to attack and 
conquer, as well as to defend and conquer. But that is because, 
though the form has been only slightly changed, the spirit has 
kept pace with the times. The lesson of Jena has never been for- 
gotten. Then a gallant army fell because it was encrusted with 
the rust of years. ‘The spirit which created had departed from it, 
and it had become the mere corpse of an army in relation to the 
armies around it. But the military machine founded by 
Scharnhorst and Stein has not been allowed to grow stiff and 
obsolete. Retaining the essential principles of its primal form, 
upon it have been grafted in succession all the improvements sug- 
gested by advancing science. The object has been to keep alive 
a machine as complete as human hands can make it. Thus we 
find that when it springs from the toils of peace to the toils of 
war, it is as ready for the second as the first. We find that it is 
kept supplied, no matter where it may be, nor how quickly it may 
glide along. There is no undue dependence upon the country 
invaded for transport. There are no disputes between the Com- 
missary-General and the Quartermaster-General and the Chief of 
Ordnance touching the ownership of the transport trains. Each 
corps is distinct. One carries food, another ammunition, another 
clothing, arms, and implements. The division of labour is care- 
fully observed. ‘The ambulance corps also stands apart. ‘The 
field telegraph corps is separately organized, and all obey one will. 
Thus there is no confusion; regiments in battle, even with the 
breech-loader, have not to go to the rear for cartridges, men in 
action have not to fall out to carry off the wounded, nor 
on the march to sweep up the stragglers. ‘There are bearers 
appointed to do both, and they appear to have wrought right well. 
The staff of the army is carefully selected. Of all the aides sent 
galloping with orders which the telegraph could not convey, not 
one, up to the 20th of July, had failed to carry his message with- 
out delay. ‘This alone speaks volumes for the discipline of the 
higher ranks of the army, the soundness of the system, and the 
excellence of the selections. And thus it has come to pass that, 
the men being well fed and well tended in every way, and the 
whole service of the army being complete, the troops, both horse- 
and foot, have been able to make very extraordinary marches, not 
for one day only, but for several days together. Hence they 
were able to execute the precise, sagacious, aud daring orders of 
the chief who, from the recesses of his quarters, directed this- 
stupendous but supple machine. 

‘This is very admirable, and should serve as a lesson to us or 
any nation equally in need of that lesson. No nation at any 
time can secure a first-rate leader, but it is in the power of every: 
nation to give its officers such a training as shall fit out the best 
it has in all the higher knowledge of the military art ; and no one 
will deny that every nation can if it pleases adopt the most per- 
fect organization for its troops. Prussia owes her General to her 
Staff College, her troops to the national system, and their organi- 
zation to the Government. ‘The first and the last we may imitate, 
not slavishly, but in spirit ; the second we cannot obtain, because 
a conscription is hostile to our institutions. But see what an. 
advantage is conferred on a State which can command “ thinking. 
bayonets!” A Prussian army is composed of men of all ranks in. 
the nation. If our Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers were all fused, 
we should not have a counterpart of the Prussian army. We 
should only have an approximation towards a counterpart. The 
Prussian system not only seizes on its soldier, but it never loses sight 
of himagain. Entering the army at twenty, he serves three years in 
the active army and two in the reserve, and then he takes his place in 
the Landwehr. The State can always command his services if it 
should need them. No matter who he is, or where or how he is 
employed, he must and does obey the summons to the field. Kept,. 
by annual exercise, in remembrance of the art he acquired in 
youth while serving continuously, he returns to service a complete 
and efficient soldier. ‘The Prussian system, harsh and perhaps 
uneconomical, does secure the flower of the nation’s manhood for 
the national work, and provides soldiers who are upheld in their. 
toilsome and dangerous career far more by duty than by love of 
glory. As each corps d’armée is raised entirely from one pro- 
vince or district, drilled and trained and kept there until wanted 
for a campaign, each corps is homogeneous. Men are among 
their friends and neighbours, and it is the higher, and not the 
lower, who impart the tone to the army. Who ean doubt that the 
exemplary conduct of the Prussian soldiery in the field is due 
quite as much to the presence of educated privates as te dis- 
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cipline? Another source of strength is to be found in the scien- 
tific education of the officers, and especially of the higher ranks 
and the staff. 

Contrast this organization with that of our own army, and our 
deficiencies at once appear. Let us assume that our regular army 
is perfect—no doubt a strong assumption—what can we say of 
our Militia and Volunteers? Compared with the Prussian Land- 
wehr, the two latter have scarcely any requisite for taking the 
field, or any basis or framework for an organization adapted to 
carry them through a campaign. ‘The Militia, it is true, have a 
sort of staff, but are the bulk of the Militia officers superior to the 
bulk of Volunteer officers? Have they any better military train- 
ing? Interest and social position are the only qualifications 
necessary for commissions in either. The merest rudimentary 
military knowledge is sufficient, and when the commission has been 
obtained there is not the least guarantee that any improvement will 
take place. And the same may be said of the non-commissioned 
officers in the Volunteers. ‘Tried by any reasonable standard 
they are not up to the duties of the positions they occupy, and as 
to the more complex forms of organization, they have not even an 
embryo existence. There is probably not a single Volunteer 
regiment in Great Britain, save and except it may be the oldest of 
them, which possesses a solitary cart to carry reserve ammunition. 
It may be said that should they be needed, the Volunteers can be 
quickly supplied with essentials. But that is an erroneous notion. 
The longest probable notice of invasion would not suffice to give 
experience to officers and non-commissioned officers, method to the 
higher officers, and a compact organization to the whole. At 
present the Volunteer army is a mob of men, who can, with more 
or less precision, move in military formations, but which lacks the 
higher organization in toto. It has not yet got as far on in the 
series of organic forms as to have a vertebra. And the Militia is 
only a little nearer to this stage of being. Thus, admitting that the 
regular army is an effective organization, able to go anywhere and 
do anything, which we do not, still the other parts of our defensive 
force are inorganic, and not organic, and compared with the com- 
pleteness of Prussia the whole is chaotic. We cannot have a 
conscription. We have a regular army; we have Militia and 
Yeomanry; accident has given us Volunteers. These ought to 
represent, more accurately than they do, all ranks below the privi- 
leged class which governs. What we want is an organization 
embracing the whole, not more of the drill-serjeant, but more of 
the quartermaster-general. General Peel, like every Minister of 
War, declares in favour of ‘efficiency ;” military force must be 
efficient, and so on. Could not Lord Longford during the 
recess give form to that which is now almost void, substantial 
vitality to that which is now wanting in the higher and more 
essential elements of life, in other words, bring about some unity, 
however simple, in the organization of the armed forces of Great 
Britain? Austria has fallen mainly because of her flagrantly 
defective system, and we ought not to disregard the warning. 





THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT. 
fPF\UROUGHOUT the Session which terminated yesterday after- 
noon the deaths of nineteen Peers were recorded. Their 
names and ages are as follows:—The Marquises Camden, 67 ; 
Lansdowne, 50 ;—Earls Gainsborough, 84; Kinnoul, 81; Bathurst, 
76; Lanesborough, 71; Rosslyn, 64; Chesterfield, 61; Limerick, 
53; Donoughmore, 43; Beauchamp, 37 ; Harrington, 21 ;—Vis- 
count Clifden, 41 ;—Barons Glenelg, 83; Monteagle, 76 ; Clinton, 
714; Bayning, 69; Vernon, 62; Rivers, 56. ‘The Baronies of 
Bayning and Glenelg have become extinct, while the successors to 
the titles of Clifden, Donoughmore, Monteagle, and Rivers are 
minors. The Duke of Hamilton has attained his majority, and 
the Marquis of Ormonde, who became of age on 5th October last, 
has taken the oaths and his seat. ‘There are thus fifteen new Peers 
by right of succession. Fourteen Peers have been created, viz., His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Viscount Halifax, Barons 
Barrogill, Clermont, Hartismere, Hylton, Kenry, Lytton, Mere- 
dyth, Monck, Northbrook, Penrhyn, Romilly, and Strathnairn. 
Five of these are creations of Lord Derby, and eight owe their 
rank to Earl Russell, the Dukedom of Edinburgh being a thing of 
course, no matter what Prime Minister was in power. ‘T'wo 
Barons of the United Kingdom, Lord Dartsey and Lord Wode- 
house, were promoted by Lord Russell to a higher order in the 
Peerage. The former now sits as Earl of Dartsey and the latter 
as Earl of Kimberley. 
Turning to the House of Commons, we find that thirty-one 
constituencies have changed their representatives. Of these thirty- 





port, Nottingham, East Suffolk, and Windsor. Of the members 
who were returned at the general election sixteen have been un- 
seated, nine have become Peers, six have died, four sit for other con- 
stituencies, two have become Chief Judges, two have resigned, 
and one lost his seat on appealing to his constituents for re-elec- 
tion. The members unseated were Sir J. Acton, Sir R. Clifton, 
Mr. E. M. Fenwick, Sir H. H. Hoare, Mr. G. W. Leveson- 
Gower, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. S. Morley, Mr. Parry, Mr. Pender, 
Mr. Schneider, and Mr. A. W. Young, Liberals; and Mr. Fer- 
rand, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Westropp, 
Conservatives. The M.P.’s who have gone to the Upper House 
are the Earl of Brecknock and Sir Charles Wood, Liberals ; and 
Lord Henniker, Sir W. Jolliffe, Hon. F. Lygon, Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Colonel Douglas-Pennant, Lord Stanhope, and Hon. C. ‘Trefusis, 
Conservatives. ‘The deaths have been those of five Liberals and 
one Conservative, viz., Lord Palmerston, 81; Colonel Lloyd 
Watkins, 63; Hon. J. C. Dundas, 57; Mr. F. D. Goldsmid, 53 ; 
Right Hon. H. A. Herbert, 50; and Sir Minto Farquhar, 57. ‘The 
two resignations have been by Conservative members, Mr. W. 
Leslie and Major-General Lindsay. Two Chief Judgeships have 
been given to Conservatives,—the Chief Justiceship of Ireland to 
Mr. Whiteside, and the post of Chief Baron of the Exchequer to 
Sir F. Kelly. Mr. H. Fenwick, Liberal, was defeated at Sunder- 
land on offering himself for re-election, after his appointment as 
a Lord of the Admiralty in Earl Russell's Government. Four Con- 
servatives have left their former constituencies and gone to others ; 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy exchanges Leominster for Oxford University; 
Mr. Dowdeswell leaves ‘Tewkesbury for West Worcestershire ; Sir 
Stafford Northcote relinquishing Stamford for North Devon ; and 
Sir E. Kerrison forsakes Eye for East Suffolk. ‘There are now 31 
members in the House of Commons who had no seats in that 
assembly at the commencement of the Session. ‘They are Viscount 
Amberley, Mr. Candlish, Mr. M. Chambers, Hon. J. Denman, 
Mr. Edwards, Lord Eliot, Mr. Eykyn, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Julian 
Goldsmid, Lord John Hay, Captain Herbert, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, Mr. Staniland, Mr. Vanderbyl, and Mr. Wyvill, 
Liberals; and Mr. Arkwright, Hon. G. W. Barrington, Mr. Brett, 
Mr. Capper, Mr. Dimsdale, Mr. Eckersley, Mr. Gorst, Sir John 
Hay, Hon. J. M. Henniker-Major, Mr. Hildyard, Hon. Egremont 
Lascelles, Sir E. Lechmere, Mr. J. Abel Smith, Mr. Walsh, 
and Mr. Whitmore, Conservatives. The result of all these 
changes is that the Liberals have won five seats, two at 
Devonport, one in Aberdeenshire, one at Bridgewater, and one at 
Petersfield. ‘The Conservatives have gained three seats, viz., at 
Bridgenorth, Helstone, and Sandwich. ‘There is therefore a net 
gain of two seats, counting four votes on a division to the 
Liberals. In addition to the alterations above enumerated, there 
have been 36 re-elections—9 on account of the formation of Earl 
Russell’s Government, and 27 through the acceptance of office by 
the Earl of Derby. ‘The seats now vacant are Carnarvonshire, 
Brecon, Lancaster (2), Totnes, and Reigate, the two first through 
the late members having been called to the Peerage, and the four 
others through the unseating of their late representatives. 


MIRACLES AND REVELATION. 
(fo tae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”] 








Srr,—At the risk of giving rise to a discussion which some of your 
readers may perhaps deprecate, I wish to call attention through 
your columns to what seems to me a very important error in the 
treatment of a subject most important at the present day, when a 
growth of credulous superstition appears to be springing up along- 
side of a materialistic fatalism. 1 refer to the conception of the 
supernatural put forth by Mr. Mozley in his recently published 
Bampton Lectures, a work which, by the learning, ability, and 
fairness shown in it, demands the most respectful attention. 

Mr. Mozley undertakes to establish an a privri probability for 
the accounts of miracles contained in the Scriptures, especially in 
the New Testament, by a chain of argument which I take the 
liberty of presenting in an order somewhat differing from his 
arrangement, that I may the better exhibit what appears to be its 
logical connection. It rests on a proposition, assumed to be the 
result of natural religion (pp. 70-80), that there is an invisible 
world, comprising ‘‘God, angels, departed spirits, heaven and 
hell,” which is ** supernatural,” i. e., “‘ out of the order of nature,” 
‘life, the human soul, conscience, reason, and will” being 
‘*natural,” because they are in the order of nature, or part of our 
constant experience (p. 86, foot note). The function of revelation 
is to give us the information which, from the nature of the case, 
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miracles, which are at once natural and supernatural—‘‘in nature in 
the sense of visibility, but not in the order of nature ”—are requisite 
to guarantee the trustworthiness of any alleged revelation (pp. 7, 
86). Hence, if a revelation is admitted to be within the 
divine design, miracles are ‘‘ not an anomaly or irregularity, but 
part of the system of the Universe,” the “instrument of com- 
munication between the visible and invisible worlds” (p. 23). 
The observed uniformity of natural order furnishes no valid 
argument against their occurrence, because the belief in this 
uniformity is only an instinct common to animals and men (p. 44), 
unwarrantably converted by the human imagination from the 
practical use which is its true object into “an intellectual 
theorem,—that the order of nature is immutable” (p. 66). If we 
attribute personality and conscious will to God, there can be no 
question as to the existence of a power sufficient to work miracles, 
for ‘‘the Universal Cause must have power to suspend its own 
effects, provided it only has the will” (p. 105). To such a power 
therefore, acting exceptionally in nature, and not by any “ un- 
known law,” miracles are to be attributed (p. 163). The belief 
in them is a trial of faith, only as the belief in an omnipotent 
Deity is a trial of faith (p. 135). If this is admitted, the evidence 
for miracles legitimately enters into the province of testimony 
(p- 137). It is supported by the immense practical benefits 
attained for mankind by means of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which could not have been communicated without the 
evidence of miracles (p. 167). And although ‘‘there has been 
a constant stream of miraculous pretension in the world,” 
“heathen, Christian, and philosophical or scientific” (p. 204), it 
is possible to point out peculiarities in the “nature, object, and 
evidence ” of the Scriptural miracles which ‘“ vindicate their claim 
to distinctive [evidential] truth and divine source” (p. 206). 
The brief outline here given of this remarkable attempt to steer 
the vessel of Anglican orthodoxy clear of the opposing rocks, the 
faith in the order of nature and the faith in ecclesiastical miracles, 
may suffice to show on how many points it invites discussion. 
Such a point, for instance, is the astounding paradox that the 
probability of the recurrence of any natural phenomenon can never 
rise above that due to the instinctive judgment shared by us with 
all animals, that what has been may be again (Lecture ii.) But 
I confine myself to what appears to me to be the fundamental 
error affecting the whole of Mr. Mozley’s argument, namely, his 
identification of the ‘‘ invisible” with the ‘‘ unseen.” 

That the ‘‘ visible” shows us the “ invisible,” teaching us that 
‘‘ the things which are seen are not made of the things which do 
appear,” is a truth proclaimed by science with ever increasing 
clearness and cogency, as she resolves one set of phenomena 
after another into results of infinitesimal movements, not less 
incapable of being discerned by the eye of the body than the 
plwely spiritual principles of will, imagination, and reflection, and 
thus perpetually brings the sensible nearer to union with that 
supra-sensible power, to which man, when he attained the power 
of reasoning upon the origin of nature and of himself, generally 
referred that origin. It was most natural that in so doing man 
should place the seat of this invisible might above that sky whence all 
that made the charm of life on the earth, light, and warmth, and 
fertilizing showers, appeared to descend, and which impressed him 
with awe by its flashing lightnings and rolling thunders, and with 
ennobling delight by the majesty and beauty of its starry dome. 
Most natural that he should imagine this heavenly world to possess 
a constitution opposed and superior in every respect to his earthly 
residence, for in truth this imagination embodied his own highest 
being, projected out of himself. But the whole course of man’s 
religious history seems to me to have’ been a gradual leading of 
man by his Divine Parent to perceive that the spiritual is not 
antagonistic to the material, but its source ; that the supernatural is 
that which underlies and expresses itself through the natural; and 
that the true ‘ kingdom of heaven” is not without man, either in 
this present or in any other home where his spirit may dwell 
among those ‘* many mansions,” the scenes of divine power and 
goodness, but, as Christ tells us, ‘‘ within,” in his will and affec- 
tions. Itis not to the scriptures of the Old or New Testament 
that we must turn, if we would get detailed descriptions of that 
“ supernatural world ” about which Mr. Mozley supposes it to be 
the office of revelation to give us trustworthy information, but to 
the Shastras, or the Tripataka, or the Koran, to a Homer or a 
Pindar, a Dante or a Milton. Of this unseen world, what the 
Bible tells us is pretty well summed up in the assurance that 
there is ‘a reward for the righteous,” a God who “ judgeth all 
men,” and will ‘‘ recompense every one according to his works.” 
Its object is to tell us not of the unseen, but of that which never can 
be seen,—of Him with whom we have to do, here on earth, no less than 








any other sphere of existence. And for this purpose it does not 
appear why disturbances of natural order should be required. The 
very conception of the personality of God, which forms the key- 
stone of Mr. Mozley’s argument, is, as he has observed (p. 99), 
assumed in the Bible. There is no attempt to prove it by miracles, 

If, then, there is not that necessity for miraeles, as a bridge 
between two worlds, which Mr. Mozley supposes, is there any 
other ground for the belief in miraculous action? I apprehend 
that there is such a ground in the principle on which religion 
depends ; but, in the application of that principle at the present 
day in support of this belief, it seems to me that we are liable to 
fall into two great errors, which practically defeat our own object, 
These errors are—1l. The non-appreciation of the difference 
between the modern notion of miracle and the Scriptural notion 
of a ‘sign and wonder;” 2. ‘The confusion of supernatural with 
antinatural. 

1. Miracles are commonly treated by divines as acts by 
which God asserts the supremacy of His will over nature, 
which is represented as if it were a cunningly devised machine, 
thrown out of gear now and then by the maker to show that he is 
its master (Mozley, 164, 359, note). I venture to say that 
this notion is neither supported by the Scriptures nor warranted by 
reason. It is not supported by the Scriptures, for they represent 
all natural phenomena as immediate acts of the divine will, sym- 
bolized by that action of speech in which the human will seems to 
express itself immediately. ‘ He spake, and it was made. He 
commanded, and it stood fast.” That God is almighty is no doubt 
the teaching of the Bible. But this almightiness is not a power dif- 
ferent from that shown in nature. It is the very power shown in those 
natural works in which Psalm civ. says that Jehovah rejoices, and 
to which, not to any interruption of their natural order, the sublime 
conclusion of the book of Job appeals as the foundation for man’s 
trust in God. That the Divine Will regulates the minutest events 
is Christ’s teaching, but the extent to which He carries this 
doctrine shows that He identified this will with what we now call 
natural laws. Can it be contended that there is a will of God 
besides that expressed in the pull of the earth and the resistance 
of the air, which determines the fall of a hair; or a will settling 
when a sparrow shall die, besides that manifested by what we call 
the laws of life? What the Bible calls the ‘‘ word of God,” and 
what we call the “laws of nature,” are the same thing under 
different names. What the writers of the Bible call “signs and 
wonders” are to them only unusual natural phenomena, like the 
coming of a great comet. All nature was to them simply a series 
of wonders, in which they recognized indeed the goodness of 
Jehovah, who had ordained that ‘‘sced-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter should not fail so long as the 
earth abideth,” and who ‘‘ feedeth the young lions that call upon 
him,” and marvelled at His power in setting the feeble ‘sand as a 
boundary to the sea by a perpetual decree ;” but as they had no 
idea of that constitution of things discovered by European research, 
in virtue of which natural bodies stand in certain fixed relations to 
each other, called by us their ‘‘Jaws,” because from them the 
phenomena arising out of this constitution may be predicted, they 
had no ground whatever for supposing that any natural pheno- 
mena, however extraordinary, indicated a kind of power different 
to that which produced the ordinary phenomena. Is there any 
intimation in the Bible that they did entertain such a supposition ? 
I know of none. 

Thus the modern notion of miracle as a suspension of natural 
order has no foundation in the Scriptures, which never hint that 
any act is contrary to this order. Jas it any warranty in reason, 
from what we know of the principle of will? Iconceive not. If 
we ask what this suspension of natural law really signifies, we shall 
find that it is equivalent to acts done without means. A body 
weighing a pound on the earth would weigh twenty-nine pounds 
if taken to the sun, but no one would call this increase of weight 
miraculous. ‘To make such an increase miraculous, it must be 
produced without any appropriate means, by what is called an act 
of will. But in such an action will is confused with wish or 
imagination. I can wish that one pound may become twenty, but 
the wish by itself will have no effect. Again, I can imagine such 
a change to take place, that is, I can by an act of my will put 
together words expressing this notion, but I cannot produce the 
change by such a combination. In truth, in these actions I employ 
one-half only of the faculty of will,—that which determines the 
ends or objects to be effected. But there is another half not less 
important, namely, the selection of the means suitable for executing 
these ends. ‘The principle of will as I find it in my own conscious- 
ness includes both these factors, and since it is only from my own 
consciousness that I know anything at all about will, I have no 
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right to call the power of acting without means an exercise of will, 
even supposing such a power to be possible. Thus I am not justi- 
fied by anything which I know about will in supposing that the 
will of God can act without means, nor am I led to such a sup- 
position by anything which I find in nature. Nature, so far 
as she has been studied, is a storehouse of a few indefinitely 
multiplied means, namely, the elements of chymistry, whereby 
are produced a ceaseless variety of ends. So that if, as 
the Bible declares, nature arises from the will of God, that will 
resembles the principle cf will in man, in always working out its 
ends by suitable ends, and therefore cannot work miracles. In 
truth, the modern notion of miracle, like the kindred notion of 
Providence, which converts it into a special divine action mani- 
fested in such desirable events as cannot be foreseen, drives God 
out of nature, while the Scriptural notion, which sees God’s 
providence in every natural act, like the Scriptural notion of 
‘signs and wonders,” which sees in them only unusual natural 
phenomena, brings God close to man in nature, where religious 
trust seeks for Him. Modern divines no doubt intend to uphold 
our faith in the personality of God by these notions of miracle and 
providence, but they really cut up the root of this faith by ascrib- 
ing to God a power different in kind from that power of will 
known to us, on which our consciousness of personality depends. 

2. These considerations may serve to show that the belief in 
miraculous action is far from being of that importance to religion 


-which Mr. Mozley asserts, and that at the present day those who 


hold that the will of God always works by producing natural 
order, and therefore can never interfere with that order, accord 
with the teaching of the Bible much more closely than those who 
suppose that there are two kinds of divine action, one natural and 
one supernatural, shown by interferences with the natural. They 
bring us to the second cause of error above noticed, the confusion of 
supernatural with anti-natural action. ‘The true supernatural is, I 
apprehend, the principle of will, which originates nature in order to 
express itself—as the means of effecting its ends. Let it not be 
feared that by this mode of conception God must sink into nature. 
We see by our own experience that the faculty of will, that great 
mystery of being, subsists as a conscious power, distinct both 
from the ends chosen by it and the means selected to accomplish 
them. And the order of nature itself furnishes a proof that the 
same distinctive character belongs to the will of God. Nature 
offers to our observation a creative power, ever supplying the 
means of organized life, associated with an organizing wisdom ever 
adapting those means to the ends of organization—two Hypostases, 
whose relations cannot be more expressively indicated than by 
that language about the Father and the Son, to which the Catholic 
Church was led by the effort to express her faith in the Divinity 
of Christ. Between these correlative powers we must assume a 
communicating principle, to which we can give no name more 
suitable than that name of Love, which the New Testament 
declares that God is; while for this principle there remains a 
special function, agreeing with that ascribed by the Church to the 
Iloly Spirit, in the influence exercisable on the wills of the indi- 
viduals to whom the creative power and organizing wisdom of God 
give existence. 

Thus conceived, the Godhead must continue an object of worship, 
incapable of identification with any of its works, and in this creed, 
for which the course of man’s religious history up to the coming of 
Christ may, I think, be shown to be one continuous preparation, 
religious trust may rest, without disquieting itself about the 
wonders which are said to have attended certain stages of its for- 
mation, Isay without being disquieted, because it is idle to disguise 
from ourselves that these wonders have for us an aspect very 
different from that borne by them of old. To those who wrote 
our Bible they were only unusual natural phenomena. To us, if 
they are accurately described, they can be only unintelligible 
exceptions to nature, not true ‘‘ signs and wonders,” but “ mira- 
cles ;” and as such, I feel, with Mr. Baden Powell, in spite of all 
that Mr. Mozley’s ingenuity can urge to the contrary, that they 
are at the present day ‘‘among the main difficulties and hin- 
drances to the acceptance of Christianity ;” ‘‘ objects, not evi- 
dences of faith” (Mozley, pp. 346, 147; and Powell’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity, pp. 140, 143). But does this circum- 
stance destroy their religious value? I say no. The belief in such 
phenomena had its proper sphere in an age when “signs and 
wonders ” seemed part of the natural order of things. It has 
done its work if it has served to introduce to a place in man’s 
convictions abiding spiritual truths. We who can sun our- 
selves in the light and warmth of these truths, which for us rest 
on more sure foundations, should not despise, though we may no 
longer require, the instruments employed in producing convictions 





which without this aid might never have been attained at all. Is 
it not clear that even such phenomena as the appearances of Christ 
after His crucifixion, or His visible ascension into the clouds, are to 
us of value only as accessories to our belief in His ever living presence 
with us, and in proportion as we perceive that this belief rests on 
a broader basis, must become indifferent to us, apart from any 
question as to the good faith of the narrators? Yet who can 
doubt but that these narratives were highly instrumental in 
originating the Catholic conception of His divine personality ? 
The real evidence for that conception rests, as appears to me, 
upon a foundation far more solid than can be furnished by any 
accounts of past wonders, namely, upon the traces of a providential 
design, extending to the earliest beginnings of human civilization 
known to us, and destined to prepare the way for the coming 
of Him who, Himself the source of the organizing wisdom 
displayed in nature, should produce, by the manifestation of 
His perfect will under the conditions of human life, the crown 
of all organization, in a body of persons who, ‘“ beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, may be changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, by the Lord, the Spirit.” That remarkable 
powers of healing disease should have attended the human person 
of Christ, is a proposition which modern investigation leads us to 
accept, rather than to question as a natural possibility. Such 
powers, since they would be the most appropriate means of attract- 
ing the attention of men to the spiritual realities which He came 
to disclose, have in them that a priori probability for which Mr. 
Mozley contends, and therefore may well maintain their place 
among the evidences for the Christian faith. But the strength of 
that evidence lies, as I conceive, in the many converging lines of 
distinct influences, social, political, intellectual, moral, each 
matured by long ages of independent development, which 
combined with the extraordinary personal qualities of Jesus to 
produce or diffuse the belief in Him. A conception which alone 
gives a consistent meaning to the great indisputable facts of 
human history, cannot be displaced by any criticism of historical 
details. On this faith, then, we may safely take our stand, calmly 
allowing physical and Biblical research to follow their own course, 
and satisfied that whatever modifications they may make in our 
notions of the instrumentality through which the belief in the 
essential divinity of Christ was produced, this belief will remain 
unaffected by these modifications. E. V.N. 


[We gladly insert this thoughtful letter, though entirely differing 
from the writer’s. view of the spiritual value of the facts called 
(perhaps by a false philosophy) miraculous, and properly called 
supernatural. We hold with St. Paul that without the resurrec- 
tion of Christ ‘ our hope’ would be, if not quite ‘ vain,’ at least 
only a hope, instead of a profound faith, and the God whom our 
Lord revealed would have remained what He always was before, 
except to the Jews, a shadowy power. “EE. V. N.” sees clearly, 
and has explained powerfully, the danger of a conflict between 
science and Christianity, the seeds of which are not properly con- 
tained in the Jewish mode of thought at all. But we do not 
believe that any revelation destined to affect widely the life of 
man could have failed to demonstrate the personal divine will 
behind what we call nature, and within Him of whom it was said 
that it “‘ was not possible for Him to be holden of death.”—Ep. 


Spectator.] 





MR. BUXTON’S RESOLUTIONS. 
[fo rue Epiror oF THe “ Specraror.” 
Fox Warren, Cobham, August 8, 1866. 


Str,—While I have every reason to be personally gratified by 
your article on the Jamaica debate last week, I extremely regret 
that you should appear to be under a mistake as to its result. 
You say, ‘‘The House refused every one of Mr. Buxton’s de- 
mands except that which required them to deplore, that is, to 
weep over, the atrocities they declined to punish.” Now, I told 
Mr. Adderley in the course of the evening that I should divide on 
every one of my resolutions unless I got what I wanted, and I 
think it is of importance that the public should understand how 
clearly the Government pledged themselves to real action, in 
accordance with those resolutions. 

With regard to the first resolution, before it was put I said, 
‘“‘T hope the House clearly understands that the acceptance of it 
involves an emphatic and decisive condemnation of the excessive 
severity with which the disturbances were quelled.” When the 
second resolution was put the most accurate report continues :— 

“Mr, Buxton wished to know whether the Government intended that 


the conduct of the officers should be inquired into with a view to their 
punishment, because if so, he would have no need to trouble the House 
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with the second resolution.—Mr. Adderley repeated that the instructions 
given in the despatch of the late Government to the Government of 
Jamaica had been more imperatively insisted upon by the present 
Government, and proceedings were now taking place.—Mr. Buxton asked 
whether the proceedings would apply to the naval and military officers. 
—Mr. Adderley said that the same instructions had been sent from the 
Colonial Office to proceed against civilians, and similar instruc- 
tions had gone from the Admiralty and the War Office with refer- 
ence to naval and military officers. The second resolution was then 
withdrawn.—Mr. Buxton said with regard to the third resolu- 
tion, he understood it was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether it might be desirable to give compensation to those whose 
property had been wantonly destroyed, and therefore he would not press 
it.—Mr. Adderley: What I said was that this resolution was differently 
worded from the one on the paper yesterday, and that proposition was 
that compensation should be charged on the Imperial revenue. He 
thought the question of compensation was one that should be left to the 
Government of Jamaica.—Mr. Buxton said that all he wished was 
that compensation should be given, and it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether it came from this country or from Jamaica. What 
he wished was, that compensation should be given to the sufferers, 
and if he understood that the Government contemplated such a 
proceeding, he would not press his resolution.— Mr. Adderley re- 
peated that ho considered it should be left to the Government of 
Jamaica, which had full power to deal with it.—The resolution was 
then withdrawn,—Mr. Buxton said that, notwithstanding what had been 
said by the Attorney-General, he could not conceive why they should 
not remit the punishment because a certain number of individuals had 
been already punished. Every rebellion was followed by an amnesty 
and a remission of punishment, and he would certainly divide on the 
fourth resolution unless he understood from the right hon. gentleman 
that it was the real desire of the Government to remit further punish- 
ment wherever possible—Mr. Adderley said that he must object to the 
looseness of the wording of the proposition and the resolutions. But 
there would be a revision of sentences. Some days ago instructions 
were sent out to Sir Peter Grant, calling for a note of each of the cases, 
and to report as to which cases there might be ground for remitting any 
part of the punishments.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CuARLES Buxton. 


[We gladly insert Mr. Buxton’s letter, but he seems to us 
thankful for small mercies. Mr, Adderley could not refuse, and 
his chief did not wish to refuse, inquiry into the conduct of sub- 
ordinate offenders, or a regular revision of sentences, or even 
compensation, if the local Government ordered and paid for it, 
neither of which, as Lord Carnarvon explained, is it at all likely 
to do, but he did resist successfully a formal Parliamentary cen- 
sure on Mr. Eyre. That was what we wanted, and what we under- 
stood Mr. Buxton to want, and that he failed to get, certainly by no 
fault of his own. No ‘impeachment ” has in our time been better 
managed, and its failure was due to the feeling expressed or 
latent in a majority of the House, that black labourers were not 
entitled to the treatment white labourers would have received.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





‘‘ ATHENAIS.” 
(To THe Eprror oF THE ‘ Srecrator.”] 


Str,—A review having appeared in your columns of -Athendis, a 
recent poem, or rather half-poem, of mine, I beg to be allowed to 
make one or two observations from an historical point of view ; as 
for the larger portion of the article, I of course owe nothing but 
thanks to the writer. 

The greater part of the similarity which he has noticed between 
my composition and the Gierusalemme Liberata is attributable 
more to the real historic basis of fact than to any imitation of 
Tasso. ‘The characters of the chiefs, the embassy from Egypt, and 
the story of the Danish prince and his betrothed have been drawn 
in their rudiments from the chronicles themselves. 

As to the spirit of the poem, its estimate evidently will depend 
chiefly on the sympathies of the critic, and indeed the spiritual 
and inner life of chivalry, and the influence of legend and Pro- 
vencal poetry in educating the mind and sentiment of Europe, 
have only been appreciable of late years by the revelation and 
study of forgotten records. 

I beg to disclaim all panegyric of religious wars, but I conceive 
a war for the recovery of Palestine from the tyranny of a Moslem 
race was no more a merely religious war than the wars of Spaniard 
and Moor, of Greek and Turk, or even Italian and Austrian and 
Pole and Russian, were of that character. The same feeling 
which led Byron ‘to devote his life to the recovery of Greece 
must still animate every one who has any sentiment of historic 
association, on beholding Jerusalem and Palestine desecrated by 
the ruinous and loathsome domination of an unchristian and semi- 
barbarous power. 

The Crusaders, however, as I have endeavoured to show, created 
a new heroic period in the world’s history of a more spiritual 


ficent portal of all modern story, and the ideal which presided 
over them has imperishable value. 

If the Moslems, in the present portion of my poem, have not, as 
your critic notices, been portrayed in very attractive colours, it 
must be remembered that the Moslems who fought at the battle 
of Antioch were for the most part Seljukian Turks, Kurds, 
Tartars, &c., 7. e., the Mongolian and most barbarous half of the 
Moslem nations of the time. 

The first Crusaders overcame successively, first, the Mongolian 
races of Islam (whom they finally vanquished at Antioch); and 
secondly, by the conquest of Jerusalem, the races and tribes com- 
prised in the Arab dominion, and subject to the Caliph of Egypt ; 
and these were of course those from whom the romantic glories of 
such civilization as Islam produced proceeded. 

This, the most attractive portion of the history of the First 
Crusade, was reserved for the concluding portion of a poem mani- 
festly incomplete at present. 

1 may also say that the medieval term ‘‘ Paynim” has not 
appeared to some critics improper in a poem affecting to be written 
in the spirit of the Crusaders.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Tue Avutuor or “ ATHENAIS,” 








BOOKS. 
—_>—— 
HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS.* 

Mr. Wire eEn’s title scarcely describes his volume, and we think 
our title an improvement. If we were to take the book strictly as 
containing nothing more than the noted names of fiction, what 
would our orthodox friends say to the introduction of the devil ? 
But Mr. Wheeler has collected such a mass of materials that it is 
difficult to range them under one head. His diligence and 
accuracy are most exemplary, and his book will prove indispensable 
to all writers, speakers, and readers, three classes which comprise 
the great majority, we wish we could say the entire bulk, of the 
nation. If any one wishes to know the meaning of the name 
Bomba, the origin of Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathan, of Johu 
O’Groat’s House and Hookey Walker, we can refer him safely to 
Mr. Wheeler. We may be sure that many of the dominant race are 
so unjust to Ireland as not to know the Athens of Ireland. Many 
might be so ignorant of the lives of great men as not to make the 
proper distinction between Capability Brown and Prosperity Robin- 
son. Often as the term is used, who knows the exact deriva- 
tion of Bunkum? And even those who would object most strongly 
to the devil being turned into a fictitious character, may not be so 
learned in the Court Guide for the Infernal Regions as to tell that 
Belial is his master’s ambassador in ‘Turkey. 

It would be strange indeed if no errors could be discovered in a 
book thus crammed with microscopic details. A critic who points 
out any of these errors is doing good service, for he enables Mr. 
Wheeler to correct them, and he shows that he has examined the 
book minutely. In general, books of reference are tested by 
references. No one dreams of reading them through, and Mr. 
Wheeler’s book is particularly hard to read through. He is con- 
stantly sending you off at a tangent, exciting your curiosity by 
some analogy that seems strained (as Appollino, see ‘‘ Termagant,”) 
or by some more legitimate method. When you come to Gammer 
Gurton, and are told to ‘See Gurton-Gammer,” it requires great 
self-denial not to turn from “ga” to ‘ gu,” and skip the inter- 
mediate pages. Yet if you take to skipping you are very apt to skip 
just what you ought to notice, and the faults which it is your 
duty to detect may lie just in the place which your inclination 
leads you to pass over. In this way we may apply to books like Mr. 
Wheeler's the comparison which has been made between a Univer- 
sity education and counting numbers in order to go to sleep. You 
must count on steadily, and in spite of all temptations; the most 
brilliant thoughts in the world persist in occurring to you, and 
you must drive them away,—images, fancies, beautiful pictures, 
beautiful faces come before you, aud you cannot heed them,—and 
all for what ?—that you may go to sleep. No wonder we are apt 
to boast of our virtue after counting up to 1,800, getting through 
second schools, or reading the whole of Mr. Wheeler. After all, 
the result of the third is to show very few errors, and those of a 
minor kind, but that makes it all the more creditable to have 
detected them. Thus Mozart’s Don Juan appeared first at 
Prague, not at Vienna. ‘The correction is small, but the fact is 
significant of the treatment Mozart received at Prague compared 





* A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, including also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, and Analogous Popular Appellations often referred 
to in Literature and Conveis:tion. By William A. Wheeler, M.A. London: Bell and 
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with his struggles at Vienna. Pope's lines about Budgell are 
slightly misquoted by Mr. Wheeler, but the change of two words 
entirely changes the meaning. 


“Let Budgell charge low Grub street with his quill, 
And write whate’er he pleaso—except my will,” 


—should be, “ on his quill ” and ‘‘ except his will.” As the lines 
stand in Mr. Wheeler’s book, we imagine Budgell charging Grub 
Street with his pen in rest, and that the quill and the will belong 
to different persons. The real meaning of the lines is, let 
Budgell attribute the Gru)-Street Journal to his (Pope's) pen, and 
write whatever he pleases except his (Pope's) will ; and the reason 
of the third person being used is that Pope was speaking apolo- 
getically of himself as this man, this satirist. It is something 
worse when Mr. Wheeler observes that Tennyson is commonly 
included in the Spasmodie School. Does he say this of himself, 
or did others tell it him? If the latter, we beg him to name his 
authority. Then, again, he says that the Attic Bee is a name used 
for Sophocles. Basing ourselves on Don Juan, we should say 
Plato, and, strange as it may seem, Byron prided himself very 
much on his accuracy :— 
“ Trampling on Plato’s pride with greater pride ; 
a oe oe a ee but the Attic Bee 
Was much consoled by his own repartee.” 


Mr. Wheeler says the American frigate Constitution, which did so 
much execution on English men-of-war in 1812, is still in the 
service. We believe she was sold to the Brazilians about twenty 
years ago. Is it true that the name “ fidus Achates” is proverbial 
from the exemplary fidelity of the original companion of /Eneas? 
Is it not from the less exemplary regularity with which Virgil 
uses the epithet? Is the forty-seventh proposition of the first 
book of Euclid the “ pons asinorwmn,” or is it not the fifth proposi- 
tion of the first book? It may seem more easy to find omissions 
than mistakes in a book of reference, but for omissions the author 
is less accountable. Here, however, are a few to be filled up in 
his next issue. Among the various towns which claim the title of 
modern Athens he has passed over Munich, nor does he give 
Dresden its honour as the Northern Florence, or Stockholm that 
which belongs to the Venice of the North. He forgets that the 
Belle Jardiniére is the name of a celebrated Madonna of Raphael's 
in the Louvre. He does not give us the naval meaning of a 
Jacob’s laider, the short ladder from the deck to the shrouds. In 
describing the Faithful Eckart, he omits all mention of Goethe's 
ballad by which that legendary personage is best known. And he 
does not seem to know that the title Friend of Man, which he gives 
only to Mirabeau’s father, was assigned at a public meeting by Sir 
James Mackintosh to William Wilberforce. 

Now that we have discharged our duty we proceed to take our 
pleasure. And to this we are happy to say our space is our only 
limit. But for that we might go on quoting for ever. When Mr. 
Wheeler can enumerate forty men called kings of various realms, 
from Britain to Cotswold, forty more called fathers, beginning 
with the Father of Angling and ending with Father Violet, twenty- 
three princes, nineteen apostles, and twenty-eight doctors, we 
have merely to shut our mouth and open our eyes. ‘The roll of 
doctors reads like the string of epithets applied to backstairs by 
Mr. Kingsley. ‘There is the admirable doctor, the angelic doctor, 
the authentic doctor, the divine doctor, the dulcifluous doctor, the 
ecstatic doctor, the eloquent doctor, the evangelical or gospel 
doctor, the illuminated doctor, the invincible doctor, the irrefrag- 
able doctor, the mellifluous doctor, the most Christian doctor, the 
most methodical doctor, the most resolute doctor, the plain and 
perspicuous doctor, the profound doctor, the scholastic doctor, the 
seraphic doctor, the singular doctor, the solemn doctor, the solid 
doctor (we have no doubt of these two), the subtle doctor, the 
thorough doctor, the universal doctor, the venerable doctor, the 
well founded doctor, and the wonderful doctor. For all these see 
Wheeler in loc., as the commentators say. But there are 
things of greater interest to us than all this learned tribe. There 
are words in daily use to which we could not assign their real 
derivation, and which Mr. Wheeler makes at once clear and 
significant. We wish he could have traced the origin of the 
negro names, Sambo, Cuffey, and Quashee, as he has traced the 
origin of Bunkum, Brother Jonathan, Uncle Sam, and Hookey 
Walker. The first was derived from a county on the west of 
North Carolina, which was represented in the sixteenth Congress 
by a naive old mountaineer named Felix Walter. Like some 
speakers in England, this representative always thought of his 
duty to his constituents, and seldom of his duty to his neighbours 
in the House ; he persisted in speaking at inconvenient times, and 
once, when the House was very impatient, he was asked to sit | 


down. He refused, saying that the people of his district expected 
him to speak, and that he must make a speech for Buncombe. 
Brother Jonathan is said to have been either Jonathan Trumbull, 


| Governor of Connecticut, in Washington's time, and a constant 
| referee of Washington’s under that familiar name, or Jonathan 


Carver, an early traveller among the Indians, who received large 
grants of land, and was styled in the deeds of conveyance “ Our 
dear brother Jonathan.” Uncle Sam had a still more ludicrous 
origin, from a provision contractor at Troy, whose name was 
Samuel Wilson, and who was known by that nickname. As the 
casks of provisions were marked * U. S.,” for United States, and 
the initials corresponded with the contractor's nickname, they were 
generally transferred to it by the workmen, and so made the 
round of America. Hookey Walker is supposed to have been a 
hook-nosed clerk who acted as spy on his fellow workmen. ‘They 
were rather a bad lot, and were often found tripping, but as it 
was their interest to discredit the evidence against them, they 
generally made up their stories so well that Hookey Walker's 
reports never received credence. 

In most of these cases the solution accepted by Mr. Wheeler is 
not the only one, though it may be the best. For the name King 
Bomba there are two, almost equally good, as it is impossible to 
decide which attribute of that monarch was the stronger, cruelty 
or lying. ‘The usual explanation of the name is that it arose from 
the bombardments during Ferdinand’s reign, and from a happy 
expression of His Majesty’s to his soldiers to bombardare or 
shoot down his subjects. One of Bomba’s apologists—for even 
the enemy of mankind has an advocate—throws doubt on this 
phrase, and says the King’s cry was, ‘‘ Spare my misguided people? 
make prisoners! do not kill! make prisoners!” We have every 
reason to believe in the correctness of this statement. There is 
after all but a temporary satisfaction in killing. To the true 
tyrant a long imprisonment is far more pleasing, as Francis of 
Austria knew, when he himself prescribed the treatment of Silvio 
Pellico in Spielberg, and had reports addressed to him giving the 
minutest particulars. What confirms us in. this view is that the 
game called bomba in Italy is a kind of prisoner’s-base. We 
must therefore fall back on the other solution, which Mr. Wheeler 
quotes from the correspondent of a Dublin paper. “In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he knows to be false, or when 
he wishes to convey to you the idea of the utter worthlessness of 
any thing or person, he puffs out his cheek like a bagpiper'’s in 
full blow, smites it with his forefingers, and allows the pent breath 
to explode, with thg exclamation ‘ Bomb-a!’ I have witnessed the 
gesture and heard the sound. Hence, after 1849, when regal oaths 
in the name of the Most Holy Trinity were found to be as worth- 
less as a beggar’s in the name of Bacchus or the Madonna,” Fer~ 
dinand’s subjects gave him the name which belonged to his 
practice. 





SWEDEN AND FREDRIKA BREMER.* 
WE particularly dislike the tone in which this book is writter, 
yet a great many estimable people would particularly like it, and 
we should shock them very much by disclosing our real feelings. 
Our reason is that the tone, to adopt an Americanism, is “ pow- 
wowy” in the extreme. It is the excess of naiveté put on wil- 
fully, the naiveté of a young girl of forty, as mincing as her voice 
and as genuine as her ringlets. In Miss Howitt’s own diary, 
while it was in the unapproachable sacredness of manuscript, all 
the little details of what she considers Swedish life might no 
doubt be interesting. Writing from abroad, you think it worth 
while to tell your family that the coachman who took you to a 
ball was named Lundqvist, that you ordered him to come at half- 
past twelve, and that, going away earlier, you left a message for 
him with a friendly coachman. But when all these things are 
committed to print they look very different. What does a fre- 
quenter of Mudie’s care about Lundqvist? Why is an unfortu- 
nate reviewer to wade through the family histories and the endless 
genealogies of a Swedish village? Mrs. Howitt, who writes a 
preface for her daughter's book, tells us that “ if some of the de- 
tails should seem trifling, let it be remembered that all bear more 
or less upon the character and life of Miss Bremer, and should be 
regarded simply as the subordinate touches or characteristic traits of 
a faithfully drawn domestic picture.” We are willing to accept 
a good deal in the way of subordinate touches, and we are ready to 
accept some of the details which do not bear at all on the life or 
character of Miss Bremer. But we object to needless disquisitions 
about unknown people who knew Miss Bremer in childhood, or 
whose maiden aunts played with her bachelor uncles before her 
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father and mother were acquainted. We object particularly to 
the glorification of small local customs because they happen not 
to be gencral, to dithyrambs about Christian charity apropos of the 
sleeves of a paletot, and to hopes that some one will recover his 
great coat, that others will not quarrel, or that others, again, will find 
Miss Bremer’s door instead of Miss Margaret Ilowitt’s. The pre- 
dominance of such twaddle takes away from the merit of the sensi- 
ble parts of the diary, and this false naiveté weakens the charm 
of much that is genuine, and genuinely attractive. If about two- 
thirds of the two volumes had been struck out or melted down, 
the one small volume would have been charming. Still better 
if Miss Howitt had worked out the ideas she has got about 
Swedish life, and had written for the public, instead of for an 
audience of school-girls. 

The character she gives us of the Swedes is even more simple 
than that of the Germans. ‘To some extent it seems an exag- 
geration of German peculiarities. ‘The regulations about women 
trading in Sweden, the division of trades and shops, the personal 
loyalty of the natives of Stockholm to the members of the Royal 
family, the peasants coming to the capital, the pavement of the 
capital so bad that it is impossible for a lady to walk gracefully, 
the manners and customs of Swedish servants, are almost an exact 
repetition of the accounts that have been given ws from Munich. 
The Swedish lady who made her will before taking a railway 
journey of twenty miles is surely an old acquaintance. ‘The shops 
which sell ribbons but not sewing silk, brushes but not combs, 
knitting-wool but not knitting-needles, must be under the influ- 
ence of those trade laws which have lately been relaxed in Bavaria. 
Much the same conclusion is forced upon us by Miss Howitt’s 
details about female trading. Women come of age at twenty-five, 
and after that age unmarried women may sell articles of their own 
making, while married women of good character who can produce 
certificates of a sufficient knowledge of the Christian faith may 
carry on the trades of milliner, dealer in old clothes, market-woman, 
tobacconist, and seller of pins and small wares. A widow, a wife 
Separated from her husband, or a spinster having Swedish citizen- 
ship, may sell articles made in her own workshop with the assist- 
ance of journeymen, apprentices, or other workmen, or carry on the 
business of baker, butcher, or brewer, provided she has partaken of 
the Holy Communion, bears a good character, and can read, write, 
and do the first rules of arithmetic. [Evidently religion plays a great 
part in Sweden. A catechetical course before entering on the office 
of unjust steward would probably sharpen the candidate's mind to 
such an extent that, instead of making friends of his lord's debtors, 
he would manage to hoodwink his lord. Miss Howitt does not 
tell usif the parable of the unjust steward is one of the subjects 
on which Swedish clergymen may preach to their congregations. 
But she gives us some curious information about the method of 
conducting service, and, from her account, if the female butchers 
and bakers were not compelled to come in as a qualification for 
their trades they would hardly frequent the services of their owa 
accord. It must be anything but pleasant for preachers to have 
their texts assigned them arbitrarily. ‘ Yet,” says Miss Howitt, 
‘¢all must preach from one and the same text, every Sunday and 
every holiday having its appointed verse of Scripture. Until 1860, 
year out and year in, the same set of texts were preached from 
year after year. Since then the number of appointed texts has 
been tripled, so that they now extend through three years, and 
then begin again, Earnest preachers greatly approve of this change. 
Some, on the other hand, who do not like going out of beaten tracks, 
and who know that new texts will require more exercise of mind, 
more knowledge, and consequently more study, think the change no 
amendment.” We can quite appreciate the feelings of the earnest 
preachers. Fancy being given a certain text one Sunday, know- 
ing that year after year you will have to preach on the same 
text, and that throughout the country every man is hammering 
away at the same, some having preached on it for forty years, 
while others have their forty years in the future! And fancy the 
female bakers having to listen, knowing that their competence to 
bake bread depends on their hearing that one text threshed out 
for them by preachers who would think it a sin to light upon a 
novelty ! 

Then, too, the sermon is the essential part of worship, and a 
person coming in at the end of the prayers tells you afterwards 
that he was just in time. The body of the church is filled with 
ponderous boxes, each unlocked by a ponderous key, and each 
kept locked till the beginning of the ponderous sermon. Those 
who own neither box nor key stand in the aisle during the prayers, 
but when the sermon begins the verger goes round and unlocks 
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| congregation would complain if it was cheated of a moment, 
| A rather quaint idea is connected with the reception of the 
Sacrament. Miss Howitt was standing in a church, and an old 
woman just behind her was greatly disturbed in spirit. At last she 
| said, ‘*'Tell that young lady to move. She interferes with my seeing 
| the preacher’s face. Lam going to the Lord’s Supper, and every 
| guest should be able to see the preacher's face.” But with all this 
the Swedes do not carry their religion so far as some strangers have 
| accused them of doing. The good monks at an Italian monastery 
| who tended a poor Swedish journeyman on his way to Rome had 
no warrant for turning the name of a common dish of his country 
into the name of a patron saint. The poor Swede fell sick, and 
| the monks could not think why he refused the food they set before 
him, constantly murmuring, ‘‘ Filbunke, Filbunke!” the Swedish 
name for sour milk, a national and a favourite diet. At lasta 
happy idea flashed upon them, and they began to ery, ‘‘ Sancte 
Filbunke, ora pro nobis!” They probably thought the journey- 
man wanted to qualify for a master, and was invoking some 
saint who presided over trades in general. 

Should Miss Howitt think us too hard on the simplicity in which 
she delights, we gladly make an exception in favour of such stories 
as the one we have just quoted. ‘There is a true and a false sim- 
plicity, and this is an instance of the former. Another instance 
of it is the story of the servants who went to the theatre, but came 
away almost directly, because “a curtain drew up and some ladies 
and gentlemen began talking on family matters, so we felt we 
were intruding.” Another, again, is the story of the little child and 
the executioner, which we have often met with, but which seems 
none the less worthy of constant repetition. A Swedish tyrant 
put to death a whole family which he considered hostile to him, 
and with the rest of the family two little boys, aged eight and six, 
for fear they should grow up to avenge the massacre. The elder 
boy was brought out and beheaded, but when the younger one was 
brought out for the same purpose, he saw his brother’s clothes 
lying in a heap, and his brother’s shirt on the top of them stained 
and bloody. ‘Turning to the executioner, he said, ‘‘ Dear man, 
don’t stain my shirt like my brother's, for then mamma will whip 
me.” That the executioner should throw down his sword and re- 
fuse to touch the child, and that the tyrant should call for another 
headsman and have both the child and the first executioner put to 
death together, is a fitting climax. It needs no great effort of the 
imagination to picture the meeting of the three victims on the 
other side of the short cold river, into which the first child had 
been plunged alone, and which the second one had just crossed with 
the slayer of his brother. Asa contrast to these passages, there 
are several equally simple, but simple in the bad, early sense of the 
word. Many of Miss Howitt’s own reflections we have shown are 
of this stamp. But perhaps the most striking of all is the anec- 
dote of an Italian diplomatist who was so much surprised and 
delighted at the receipt of a letter from the King of Greece written 
by the King’s own hand, and accompanying an order, that he lost 
his appetite. Miss Howitt tells the story in all sincerity. She 
tells, too, of a young princess meeting Miss Bremer, and screwing 
up her face instead of saluting her, as if it could be a matter of 
interest to any mortal what becomes of a diplomatic appetite so 
delicate as to be servile to the skyey influences of Royal hand- 
writing, or whether a princess of twelve bows to a lady of five 
times her age and fifty times her celebrity. However, as the King 
of Sweden frequents fires, and works at the pumps or throws 
water from the buckets, it matters little about these greetings in 
the market-places. A country which sees royalty making itself 
useful may in time get beyond the emptiness of etiquette. 





THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT.« 

Miss Brappon has just republished a tale called The Trail of 
the Serpent, which appeared, it would seem, originally in some 
| penny illustrated-paper. At leastits author declares that “ she can 
| never again feel the exquisite emotion aroused by the sight of the 
| first proof-sheet of that story as it was presented to her,—very 
badly printed on very bad paper, and embellished with an oblong 
smudge, which demanded no small effort of imagination on the 
part of the beholder to accept as an illustration.” The story has 
| been in part rewritten since then, but Miss Braddon is evi- 
| dently still a little ashamed of it, for she admits that it is 
open to the charge of ‘‘sensationalism, pure and simple,” but 
still pleads in extenuation that “as the word ‘ sensation’ was not 
perverted to its present use until after The Trail of the Ser- 
pent had run its unpretentious course, she may reasonably de- 
mand forgiveness on the ground of having offended un- 
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the pews, the strangers scramble for a seat, and think themselves 


lucky if they get one, as the sermon lasts an hour, and the 
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consciously against the canons of modern literary criticism." | 
Now we should like to know very much what this de-| 
fence means. Does Miss Braddon intend to say that the canon | 
which condemns mere sensation on artistic grounds, a canon 
as old as the Greek stage, which forbade murder before 
the audience, is a new one, or that it has been of late un- 
reasonably pressed by critics? As the first assertion is not, 
tenable, we shall presume she intends the second, and, as among 
the principal offenders, we will just state what we believe the 
modern canon to be. Any writer who can keep himself within | 
certain limits of decency is at liberty to invent as many harrow- 
ing or surprising incidents as he likes, subject only to the limita- | 
tion that if he is too absurd the public will not buy his produc- 
tion. But if the said writer wishes to be treated as an artist of 
mark he must keep within certain “canons” settled not by 
critics, but by the general consensus of reading mankind. Among 
these is the canon that to produce a ‘ sensation” by inci- 
dents excessively violent, or unnatural, or crowded is not true 
art, any more than it is true art to paint the face of 
a man just hanging from the drop, or harrow an audj- 
ence in a theatre by an excessive repetition of scenes of 
horror, or physical suffering, or death. A leper asylum on the 
stage would doubtless thrill an audience, but where is the art in 
putting it there? It does not take a genius to multiply mur- 
ders, or get the carpenters to build prison scenes, or invent start- 
ling incidents such as could by no possibility occur. Art must 
have some relation to nature or it is unnatural, and therefore 
either useless or evil. The canonical objection to sensation stories 
is not that they are full of violent incidents, for many an admirable 
novel is full of violent incident, as, for example, Rob Roy, but that 
they are either unnaturally full, or full of unnatural incidents. 
Our own objection is further that the function of art is not merely 
to relate circumstances, but to explain them, that a sound artist 
will, if he relies on a chain of events for his interest, strive hard 
to link that chain till one event visibly arises out of another, or to 
make it at the very least sufficiently probable not to arouse the half 
repulsive interest caused by a mere sensation. ‘Take, for example, 
as an extreme instance, this first novel of Miss Braddon’s. Its 
value certainly does not consist in its style, for though we wil- 
lingly allow that she writes well now, she had not then got out of 
the imitative stage, and the story is tesselated with bits which 
read as if they had been copied from Dickens, Dumas, and others, 
producing the oddest effect. Here, for instance, is Dickens 
slightly travestied :— 


**T don’t suppose it rained harder in the good town of Slopperton-on- 
the-Sloshy than it rained anywhere else. But it did rain. Thore was 
scarcely an umbrella in Slopperton that could hold its own against the 
rain that came pouring down that November afternoon, between the 
hours of four and five. Every gutter in High Street, Slopperton; every 
gutter in Broad Street (which was of course the narrowest street); in 
New Street (which by the samo rule was the oldest street); in East 
Street, West Street, Blue Dragon Street, and Windmill Street; every 
gutter in every one of these thoroughfares was a little Niagara, with a 
maelstrom at the corner, down which such small craft as bits of orange- 
peel, old boots and shoes, scraps of paper, and fragmonts of rag were 
absorbed—as better ships have been in the great Northern whirlpool. 
That dingy stream, the Sloshy, was swollen into a kind of dirty 
Mississippi, and the graceful coal barges which adorned its bosom were 
stripped of the clothes-lines and fluttering linen which usually were to 
be seen on their decks, A bad, determined, black-minded November 
day. A day on which the fog shaped itself into a demon, and lurked 
behind men’s shoulders, whispering into their ears, ‘Cut your throat! 
—you know you've got a razor, and can't shave with it, because you've 
been drinking and your hand shakes ; one little gash under the left ear, 
and the business is done. It’s the best thing you can do. It is, really.’” 


And here Dumas :— 


““*Monsieur,’ she says, ‘people rarely insult Valerie de Cevennes 
with impunity. You shall hear from my uncle to-morrow morning ; for 
to-night—’ she lays her hand upon the mother-of-pearl handle of a little 
bell—he stops her, saying, smilingly, ‘Nay, madame, we are not play- 
ing a faree. You wish to show me the door? You would ring that bell, 
which no one can answer but Finette, your maid, since there is no one 
else in this charming little establishment. I shall not bo afraid of 
Finette, even if you are so imprudent as to summon her; and I shall 
not leave you till you have done me the hononr of granting me an inter- 
viow. For the rest, I am not talking to Valerie de Cevennes, but to 
Valerie de Lancy; Valerie, the wife of Elvino; Valerie, the lady of Don 
Giovanni.’ De Lancy is the name of the fashionable tenor. This time 
the haughty girl's thin lips quiver, with a rapid, convulsive movement. 
What stings her proud soul is the contempt with which this man speaks 
of her husband. Is it such a disgrace, then, this marriage of wealth, 
rank, and beauty, with genius and art ?’” 


Miss Braddon would not allege that she had attempted to 
develop character, and the merit of the tale, if it has any, must 





be in the incidents. Let us see what they are. A foundling of 
high parentage bred up by the workhouse, develops in that 
school into an usher, very handsome, very aristocratic, very 


learned in modern languages, with a manner which enables him 
to pass as a French noble, and a heart capable of every crime. 
After committing two murders, one for money on a man named 


'Marwood, and the second on a sick child to conceal the first, 


Jabez North forges his employer's cheques, and then conveniently 
stumbles on a twin brother, so exactly like him as to deceive his 
betrothed, and this twin brother is conveniently dying. North 


‘earries the body to a heath, arranges it so as to represent a 


suicide, takes the brother's place for a few minutes, and then 
bolts, confident he has escaped detection. He goes to France, 


|conveniently sees a note thrown to an actor by the wealthy and 


proud Valerie de Cevennes, follows her, drags from her waiting 
maid an admission of her secret marriage—secret marriages are 
always popular in novels, not yielding babies there, as they are apt 
to do in real life—conveniently finds a mimic who personates 
the actor, and says disrespectful things of Valerie, supplies 
Valerie with poison, tempts her to kill her husband, and 
then, quite undaunted, marries her and her wealth. He goes 
to Spanish America, then to London, and finally sets up as a 
banker—-a thrilling instance of successful crime. All this time, 
however, a deaf and dumb detective—quite an improvement 
on the regular article—has been collecting evidence against Jabez 
North, and describes his impressions on his fingers in this style :— 

“ «Por why ?’ said the fiugors, interrogatively, ‘for why did I think 

as this ‘ere gent was no good for this ere murder—for why did I think 
them chaps at Slopperton had got on the wrong scent? Because he was 
cheeky? Lor bless your precious oyes, miss’ (by way of gallantry ho 
addresses himself here to Isabel), ‘not a bit of it! When a cove goes 
and cuts another cove’s throat off-hand, it ain't likely he ain't prepared 
to check a polico-officer. But when I reckoned up this young gent’s 
face, what was it I see? Why, as plain as I seo his nose and his mous- 
tachios—and he ain't bad off for neither of them,’ said the fingers, 
parenthetically, ‘I seo that he hadn’t done it. Now, a cove what's 
screwed up to face a judge and jury, may bo can face ‘em, and never 
change a line of his mug; but there isn’t a cove as lives as can stand 
that first tap of a detective’s hand upon his shoulder as tells him, plain 
as words, “ The game is up.” The best of ’em, and the pluckiest of ’em, 
drops under that. If they keeps the colour iu their face—which some 
of ‘em has got the power to do, and none as ever tried it on can guess the 
pain—if they can do that ’ero, the perspiration breaks out wet and cold 
upon their for’eds, and that blows’em. But this young gent—he was 
took aback, he was surprised, and he was riled, and used bad language, 
but his colour never changed.’ ” 
One Marwood, nephew of the murdered man, suspected of the 
original murder, has got out of an asylum vowing vengeance, a con- 
vivial club called the Cheerful Cherokees pledge themselves to assist 
him, and after a series of incidents, or sensations, as we should call 
them, in the search for evidence, Jabez North is arrested. He 
takes that opportunity to tell his wife’s uncle that he is his own 
long forgotten son, the uncle takes that opportunity to say he does 
not care, in speeches which Dumas might have written, and then, 
after a sensational escape and rearrest, 

“The last Slopperton saw of the Count de Marolles was a pale, hand- 
some face, a sardonic smile, and the delicate white hand which rested 
upon the door of the hackney coach. Next morning very early, men 
with grave faces congregated at street-corners, and talked together 
earnestly. Through Slopperton like wildfire spread the rumour of 
something, which had only been darkly hinted at the gaol. The prisoner 
had destroyed himself! Later in the afternoon it was known that ho 
had bled himself to death by means of a lancet not bigger than a pin, 
which he had worn for years concealed in a chased gold ring of massive 
form and exquisite workmanship. The gaolor had found him, at six 
o'clock on the morning after his trial, seated, with his bloodless face 
lying on the little table of his cell, white, tranquil, and dead.” 


Prisoners condemned to death being usually taken from court in 
hackney coaches, and allowed to retain ‘‘ chased gold rings of mas- 
sive form and exquisite workmanship.” All this while Valerie’s 
first husband, the actor, is alive, having only been stupefied 
by an opiate, conveniently hid himself for years, and then 
as conveniently reappeared to delight Valerie, who has found 
out North, but does not attempt to kill him also. Now 
besides being rubbish, is this plot sensational or not? We con- 
tend that it is, that the events in it are not incidents, but im- 
probable situations, concocted solely to produce a momentary 
surprise, violent, improbable, and so numerous as to seem absurd. 
We dare say they would dramatize well for a suburban theatre, 
under the title of 7'he Bloodstained Usher; or, the Mysterious 
Murder of Marwood, but they bear no relation whatever to 
literary art. Any sharp school-boy familiar with the causes 
celebres could manufacture them by the ream, and would pro- 
bably bring them much closer within the range of possibility. 
That is no discredit to Miss Braddon, who has long since passed 
the intellectual point at which she must have compiled this 
farrago; but it is a reason for not defending it, for not repub- 
lishing it, for abstaining from the assertion that the critics have 
unfairly made or pushed the canon which condemns stuff like 
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this. There is no harm in the book, not the least, and for aught | negroes’ time. What renders this make-shift arrangement worse, 
we know it may please people who like to read in order to be | is that the negro’s plantation requires most time and attention 
kept awake; but it is, as Miss Braddon admits, a specimen of ; at the same period that his labour is most required on sugar 


sensationalism pure and simple, and therefore, as she does not 
admit, is bad. 





JAMAICA AND THE COLONIAL OFFICE.* 

Tne writer of the volume just published—Jamaica and the Colonial 
Office—takes a very desponding view of the prospects of that 
island. So far from his believing that Mr. Eyre by his ‘‘ vigorous 
action” saved the white population from death, he says in his 
preface, ‘*‘ My own impression is very strong that his ill-considered 
severity has simply initiated a war of races in Jamaica.” The 
position of Mr. Price gives weight to his opinions on such a point. 
He has been resident in the island twenty-two years, engaged in 
the cultivation of a fine sugar estate. He held the office of Custos 
or chief magistrate of an important district at the seat of Govern- 
ment. He isa member of the Legislative Council, and has held 
place in the Executive Committee or Government of the last three 
Governors of the colony. In support of this serious foreboding 
he makes the following estimate and observations :— 


“The white population of Jamaica was, in 1861, 13,816—males, 
7,295; females, 6,521. There are not more, probably, at the present 
day than 12,500, of whom, 4,000 being in Kingston, and one-half of the 
remainder being females, there are about 4,500 males in the rural 
districts. If from these the children and persons over sixty be deducted, 
there would be about 1,500 able-bodied white men in Jamaica. Of 
these, after one week’s emergency, there would be fully 1,000 in bed, 
leaving about 500 spread over an area of 6,000 square miles; and it was 
with this available local resource that Mr. Eyre, after vigorously sup- 
pressing the local riot at Morant Bay, let loose the merciless avenging 
spirit for two or three weeks to shoot and hang ad libitum a very large 
black population, and thus converted an imaginary rebellious feeling, 
so latent that neither he nor the other authorities believed it to exist, 
je fa active hostile feeling which no doubt now oxists towards the 
white,” 


The conclusion arrived at by this gentleman is that unless the 
island be more discreetly governed in future such a war of races 
will be inaugurated, and in that case this country may be pre- 
pared to furnish the entire expense in troops and treasure, and for 
Jamaica to be converted into a mere military station held by 
naval and military force. 

Mr. Price goes very carefully but quite unnecessarily out of his 
way to tell us that he does not profess to be a ‘‘ friend of the black,” 
but only wishes to see him justly dealt with, and he appears to 
fancy that this adds additional weight to his statements and 
opinions. However that may be, his views as to the labour ques- 
tion are worthy of attention, and his testimony in favour of the 
character and capacity of the negro is unusually liberal, coming 
from a Jamaica official. As to the power of endurance of hard 
work by the negro, the writer makes the following remarkable 
statement :— 

“T am inclined to believe that continuous muscular exertion is im- 
possible, even by black men, in Jamaica. Even during the time of 
slavery the newly imported slaves, however well conditioned when 
landed, required a seasoning, and notwithstanding the care bestowed on 
them, they always underwent a considerable diminution in numbers in 
a short time. The same happens still with captured Africans brought 
to Jamaica. The Chinese deteriorate in physical appearance and in- 
dustry, as do the coolies from India. Escaped negroes from the Southern 
States of America, after having passed some time in the Northern States 
or in Canada, acquire much vigour, both mentally and physically, and 
on coming to my employment in some numbers in Jamaica, I have found 
them willing and able to perform an extraordinary amount of work, and 
to earn very high wages by job, settled at the same price as was usually 
given to the negroes of the country. They would do probably three 
times as much work and earn three times as much money, spending it, 
however, in more and better food than the negroes. But I have found 
these people, after each slight attack of fever, less able to eat and there- 
fore to work, and in the course of a few years I have seen them go into 
the field with the common field negro, and be satisfied with their earn- 
ings and their food.” 

Taking this statement in connection with the lamentations 
that the native field labourers only perform six hours’ work per 
day, for less than half the wages of a farm labourer in this coun- 
try, and even much less, considering the relative value of money, 
we have a right to be surprised at the inconceivable folly of the 
planters in making these complaints, when we recollect that it 
would be impossible for the negro to subsist on such wages, and 
that therefore these labourers have been encouraged to become, 
one and all, small farmers or planters on their own account to eke 
out a subsistence. These patches of field negroes’ plantations 
are mostly situate at a considerable distance from the places 
of estates’ work, and necessarily occupy a large portion of the 
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estates. It was the custom in Jamaica for the planters in the 
time of slavery to require the slaves principally to support 
themselves by the same means, and this system came readily 
to their hands for part payment of labour after the abo- 
lition of slavery. The poverty of the Jamaica planters and the 
abundance of waste land induced them eagerly to resort to 
this resource. It must be remembered that the planters of that 
island, at the time of the extinction of slavery, were in a more 
insolvent condition than the slaveowners in any other British 
West India colony, principally brought about by the whole- 
sale absenteeism of a class of landowners farming their own 
estates and also the manufacturers of their produce. ‘The conse- 
quence was that the landowners of Jamaica received, available for 
their own uses, less of the compensation money for the loss of 
their slaves proportionately than those of any other of these 
colonies. The vast sum of 6,000,000. was paid to the Jamaica 
‘slaveowners, and this, but for their indebted condition, should 
have provided an ample fund for the payment of free labour. 
Instead of this, for the most part this enormous sui was seized: 
by their creditors in Mincing Lane and elsewhere, and to com- 
plete their folly the persistent cry of ruin has been kept up in. 
Jamaica ever since the concession of negro freedom, and has 
effectually scared capitalists from investments in that island. 
The planters’ cry of ruin has helped no little to bring it 
about. 

It is somewhat surprising that Mr. Price in his book says 
nothing as to the barbarous mode of agriculture pursued in 
Jamaica, as accounting ina great degree for the decline of the- 
extent of sugar planting. He distinguished himself as an enter- 
prising improver of sugar cultivation, for which he reaped the 
rewards of ridicule and obstruction from the community of 
planters, wedded to the extravagantly wasteful custom of carrying 
on planting solely by the slaves’ hoe, in the hands of gangs of 
labourers four times as numerous, acre for acre, as are required 
for agricultural work in this country. The resolve to keep up 
this rude mode of cultivating the soil, the absurdity of which has 
been denounced by Mr. Bigelow and other intelligent writers on 
Jamaica, has caused the only necessity for immigration, in the 
face of admissions such as made by Mr. Price. He states, and the 
fact is corroborated by the evidence taken by the Jamaica Royal 
Commission, that the native labourers frequently fail to obtain 
employment, and are thus reduced to great distress by the caprice 
of the planters. For although the planters complain sufficiently 
loud of the want of continuous labour, they are by no means 
willing to provide this continuous labour. One of the many 
deleterious consequences of a resort to immigration has been the 
encouragement to the continuance of the way of cultivating 
the soil just mentioned. Indeed it may be taken as certain, 
that so long as the planters are permitted to supply them- 
selves with labour from distant parts of the world, to be used 
in the wasteful manner described, this will operate as a dis- 
couragement to all improvements in agriculture and economy of 
labour. For this unfortunately the planter needs no such incen- 
tive. It is the commonly avowed opinion of the Jamaica planters 
that all improvement in cultivating the sugar cane is impracti- 
cable. This they so confidently allege as to lead to the supposi- 
tion that they believe the laws of nature and science and the rules. 
of art are reversed in Jamaica. 

‘The principal object of Mr. Price’s book is not to discuss the sub- 
jects we have been treating on. It is rather an elaborate indictment. 
of Mr. Eyre, for reckless misgovernment and injustice pursued for 
nearly four years before this culminated in the disturbances and 
massacres at Morant Bay. Mr. Price, however, resigned office 
before matters arrived at that pitch. He returned to this country 
and resorted with his complaints to the Duke of Neweastle and 
afterwards to Mr. Cardwell, but he complains that this only led to 
their careless approval of Mr. Eyre’s indifference to the gross 
frauds which had seriously damaged the finances of the island, and 
to his promotion from being temporary Lieutenant-Governor of 
the colony to the office of Governor-in-Chief. ‘Through the pro- 
ceedings complained of by Mr. Price, Mr. Eyre became highly 
unpopular with all classes in the colony, and especially with the 
Legislature, which refused long to transact the business of the 
colony with him. Mr. Price alleges that Mr. Eyre in consequence 
systematically pursued a course ‘‘to drive the Assembly into acts 
of indiscretion, with the view of justifying its abolition.” ‘This 
being accomplished, and popular elective government permanently 





abolished, meets with severe condemnation from Mr. Price, and he 
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foresees in consequence general discontent and worse troubles for 
the colony than it has already experienced. 

The book is little adapted for the general reader, and probably 
this was not intended by the writer. No doubt its object is to put 
on record official proofs of the political grievances, and those re- 
lating to the so-called “Tramway Frauds,” endured by the 
people of Jamaica in furtherance of their redress, but the volume 
is only likely to obtain a patient perusal from those particularly 
interested in Jamaica affairs, and it is to be regretted that its 
statements are prolix almost beyond the limits of endurance, 
which may partly account for the little impression they seem to 


have made. 





DAYS OF. YORE.* 

Citoyenne Jacqueline earned for its author a foremost place 
among living English novelists. Readers and critics were 
alike surprised into admiration of the brilliant yet sterling merits 
of a work coming from a pen previously almost entirely unknown. 
It was necessary, to be sure, for the honour of the critics’ craft to 
find some few faults with Miss Tytler’s performance, so some 
reviewers objected to the Gallicism of style, others discovered in- 
coherences in the plot, and more inconsistencies in some of the 
characters; but through all this official snarling there ran an 
undertone of very sincere, if somewhat surprised, admiration, 
which found a general expression in genuine and warm praise. 
Indeed the qualities which Miss Tytler displayed in that romance 
are too rare not to be highly prized, wherever we meet with them. 
Rarer now, truly, than at any former period in our literary annals 
is that delicacy of feeling and of expression which alone can 
analyze, and unfold, and delineate the subtler shades of character ; 
rarer, too, the industry to master thoroughly all the conditions of 
a past phase of society, and the energy of imagination to make 
that past live to the writer and to the reader; rarer, above all, 
that temperance of power which restrains itself from flooding the 
pictures it has carefully and artistically drawn with the garish 
blaze of sensationalism. In Citoyenne Jacqueline Miss Tytler 
showed that this delicacy, this industry, this imaginative vitality, 
this chastened simplicity of workmanship, were hers in an eminent 
degree. 

The volumes before us, consisting mainly, we take it, of maga- 
zine tales and sketches—indeed we recognize some old favourites-— 
will scarcely add to Miss Tytler’s fame. They are too slight in 
substance to be fair specimens of her capacity. In fact we are 
inclined to think that the time and talent spent upon short pieces 
like those gathered together in Days of Yore is in most cases 
wasted. For though every quality of merit which was conspicu- 
ous in Citoyenne Jacqueline is apparent here also, yet it is plain 
that the limit of twenty or thirty pages is too narrow. There is 
not, there cannot be scope, for the development of character, or 
even for accurate historic painting; the tales therefore in these 
volumes, though delightful sketches, are but sketches. There are 
one or two exceptions, however, on which we shall have presently a 
word or two to say. 

We have freely acknowledged Miss Tytler’s powers as an his- 
torical romancist, but we cannot help thinking that some parts of 
Days of Yore affords an additional and very cogent warning to 
authors of this class against venturing into certain fields. We 
never remember to have read a novel relating to the early period 
of English history which was not conspicuous either for an 
absolute falsity to historic truth or for a wearying, unreal stiffness. 
Scott's Normans and Saxons, for instance, resemble the real 
dwellers in England under the Plantagenets about as closely as 
Rasselas resembled the Abyssinian chief of Bruce’s Travels. Lord 
Lytton and Mr. Kingsley go into the other and worse extreme. 
Under the thick lacquer of antiquarian erudition—not so thick 
but that the modern life peeps out now and then—the characters 
move as stiffly and look as little like life as the pasteboard pup- 
pets in a booth at a country fair. The first tales in these volumes 
are of the latter sort, and are only rescued from dullness by some of 
the finest descriptions of scenery we have everread. Miss Tytler, 
we feel as we read, Joves the broad moor and wave-lashed coast 
almost as Wordsworth loved the mountains. 

As far as Days of Yore is concerned, English and Scotch 
life in the last century seems to be the material in which Miss Tytler 
works most freely and successfully. True, the Kermis, or Great 
Fair of Rotterdam, is touched off charmingly in one of the two 
sketches called “ Old Gatherings,” but it is by no means equal in 
liveliness to its pendant, “‘ The Old Yoemanry Weeks.” The Irish 


tale “Judy” is rather a failure. Ireland of those past days has 
clearly not lived to the imagination of Miss Tytler, nor does it live 
to her readers. But with these exceptions, though there is small 
room for incident or character in most of the tales, all are interest- 
ing, and all give sure promise of capacity for higher work. 

* Ringan Cockburn” is perhaps the best of the tales whose 
interest depends on the story, and is very well told. But those 
in which the interest of the story is slight are mostly the best. 
“ Twofold,” the affecting sketch of the crippled girl Susie, is 
filled with a sympathy of the truest and most literal sense, and 
at the same time with a cheerfulness and calm. Its closing words 
are very noble and true :— 

“Yes! are not joy and sorrow close twin brethren, like the great 
twin brethren of old Rome? Do they not often come to us thus Janus- 
faced and twofold, though we for a while see but one of them? Have 
we not often too good reason not to be over happy, like Tib? If some 
of us saw the end of our sources of happiness would we not weep salt 
tears? And is it not true at the same time that, on the bitterest 
trouble, the cruelest pang, God and time, if we but wisely wait, will 
pour gracious balm ?” 


‘*Cain’s Brand,” a story on the same subject as Miss Mulock’s 
A Life for a Life, but handled in the present instance, to our 
mind, far more skilfully and delicately than in that novel, has 
also the merit of containing some of the finest descriptive pas- 
sages in the book. The following will, in some small measure, 
enable the reader to judge of Miss Tytler’s picturesque treatment 
of her subject :— 

“The frost had come early, strong, and stern on those highlands of 
the Lowlands, those moors of the South. Tho ‘lustre deep ’ at twilight 
and dawn, the imperial Tyrian dye at noon, the glorious orange and 
purple and grey at sunset and sunrise, which, once known and loved, 
man never forgets nor woman either, all would be swept away this year, 
and Joanna regretted it. She liked the flower garden, but after all the 
garden was tame to the moor. The moon seasons were at best short— 
short the golden flush of its June, short the red gleam of its September. 
Not that the Lowland moor has not its dead frosted grace in its winter 
winding sheet, and its tender spring charm when curlews scream 
over it incessantly. But Joanna had never seon the autumn so short 
as this year; and she had heard them tell that in the fall when 
poor Mr. Jardino was killed the heather remained bright till November. 
eevee It was quite early in the morning, a hail shower lying all 
around, though the sky was a deep sapphire blue, with the wan ghost 
of the moon lingering on the horizon, and the atmosphere bitter cold. 
cesee Joanna was walking along, feeling cheerful, though she was in 
that neighbourhood, and vaunting to herself that their moor was in- 
finitely superior to a park, when a grey object caught her eye lying be- 
yond some whin bushes, a thing raised above the ground, but stretched 
still and motionless. Joanna stopped with a strange thrill. No! It was 
not on that piece of earth; but so must he have lain on that disastrous 
morning, far removed from the abundance and garnered goods and 
heartiness of harvest.” 


The turn of this last sentence is an echo of Mr. Ruskin. Taken 
as a whole, the picture is one which even that great master of 
word-painting need not disdain to own. Still finer and more 
vigorous, but too long for quotation, is the description of the 
coast of Fife early in the first volume. 

Incomparably the best of these tales, ‘On the Stage and Off 
the Stage,” we remember to have read with enjoyment some 
years ago in the Cornhill Magazine. A tale of English life in the 
last century, it is in a measure a guide towards the field for Miss 
Tytler’s powers. This tale and another, ‘‘ A Coat in the Waggon,” 
not only exhibit very clearly thé masterly matter in which Miss 
Tytler can paint the English of a hundred years ago, but prove 
that she is gifted with a power of appreciating and drawing 
contrasts of character even finer though less elaborate than she 
used in Citoyenne Jacqueline. ‘The meditative mood into 
which Miss Tytler rather frequently falls in these eighteenth- 
century reminiscences, a mood between pathos and geniality, is 
very like that delightful behind-the-scenes chit-chat with which 
Thackeray indulged his readers so often. Indeed, if Miss ‘T'ytler 
were seriously to undertake a great work, to which we entirely 
believe her to be equal, and to make our great grandfathers and 
great grandmothers live before us once more, we would welcome 
very heartily the fruit of her labour, and give her work an 
honoured place beside Lsmond and The Virginians. 





A TREASURY OF THOUGHT FROM SHAKESPEARE.* 
WE consider this, on the whole, a good selection. The time is 
now past when the great doctor's well known simile was held 
sufficient to damn a work of this kind. Certainly, no one in his 
senses would accept a brick as a specimen of the form and 
plan of a house ; but as certainly no one in his senses would buy a 
house without having either examined one of the bricks out of which 
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it was built, or satisfied himself of the material in some other way. 
Clearly, a selection of Shakespeare’s best passages does not convey 
any idea of the form, the essentially dramatic machinery, of his 
plays, but it furnishes us with a store of what is, per se, good 
sound matter and healthy philosophy, and is so far a valuable 
and instructive work. And of all selections from this great 
national library we prefer, as, cxteris paribus, more fruitful than 
those based on any other principle, one purporting to exhibit the 
philosophy, keen as glass but sound as iron, which is contained 
therein. We have frequently met with selections calculated to 
exhibit to us Shakespeare as a scholar or the reverse, a follower of 
one or another religious sect, a humourist or a poet, but only 
three or four opportunities of this kind have been offered us before 
the present of admiring the million-minded observer exclusively 
as a philosopher. And yet herein surely lies his chief power, viz., 
as an (Edipus of the riddles of the human mind. No Shakes- 
pearian critic of the present day falls into the error of his brethren 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in basing their chief 
renown upon the formal correctness of the plays. We know that 
the plot is too often slender and extravagant, and almost always 
borrowed. His humour also is often provocative of anything 
rather than mirth. We pass by with something approaching to a 
shudder the little conceits and quibbles, so poor as to encourage us 
to hope that they were introduced for one purpose only, viz., ‘‘ to 
tickle the ears of the groundlings;” at the same time of so 
audacious a prominence as often to bully the baffled and speculative 
reader into the erroneous hypothesis that it is wit. We pass these 
by, and love to offer our undivided tribute of gratitude to the 
Poet and the Philosopher. But his poetry is not in so high a 
degree descriptive of physical, as of metaphysical, or rather 
psychological phenomena. It is of the mysterious workings of the 
human mind under countless possible situations, which we, reading, 
follow as one follows a guide with a torch through a dark cavern. 
Thus it joins hands across an indeterminable limit with his 
philosophy, and in the best possible selection of this kind both 
would be included together. And why despise such a selection 
because it appears under its only possible shape ? No one throws 
down his Spectator or his Rambler in disgust, because he dis- 
covers that it is not cast in a dramatic form. And yet a work 
of the kind now under our hands is in reality a sister volume to 
those two, and is calculated to satisfy the same want of the mind. 

If there be any difference, it is not so much in kind as in degree. 
All three essentially spectators, neither the delicate acumen of 
Addison, nor the clear, strong intellect of Johnson ever pene- 
trated nearly as deep as William Shakespeare did into the mysteri- 
ous arcana of our psychological structure, and the best possible 
collection of his discoveries would be indeed an intellectual feast. 
Now, we have said that this is a good book, but we must deprecate 
a too hasty construction of our meaning. We expect a selection 
from Shakespeare sent into the world anno Domini 1866 to be 
something better than merely “good.” It should be concentrated 
essence of all that is best. No doubt too extravagant expectations 
are frequently entertained of a late-born son, and unless he prove 
a perfect William Pitt, jun., he is liable to suffer undeservedly 
from the very comparison with that ideal of perfection which his 
parents and the monthly nurse had confidently prophesied he 
would realize. But in the present instance we think ourselves 
quite justified in attempting to test the chances of our juvenile 
stranger by such a comparison. On its first appearance in the 
literary world it has the misfortune to find the whole surface 
deluged with kindred volumes, and to stem with upraised crest 
such a flood of fraternal opposition it should be indeed a ‘fine 
child.” 

But we have given it moderate praise, and further than this we 
cannot go. Occasional indications even compel us to the belief 
that it doesn’t know its own father. Passages appear out of Titus 
Andronicus, now, by common consent, denied to be in any sense a 
production of Shakespeare; andoneof these, which is given under the 
head of “Thanks,” ‘‘'Thanks, sweet Lavinia. Romans, let usgo. Ran- 
somlesshere we set our prisonersfree,” appears to us about asmuch to 
deserve a place in a treasury of thought from Shakespeare as, ‘‘ O, 
widow Dido! Ay, widow Dido!” or ‘‘ Exeunt Snout, Starveling, 
and Bottom.” But this is one only of many passages which the ex- 
tension of the selection does not warrant. We do not, however, 
accuse it of having excluded any, or at least many, extracts 
from the dramas reasonably worthy of a place. However, 
there are objections to be urged against its comprehension, 
as well as against its extension. ‘The poems have been 
totally excluded from the privilege of representation, and the 
omission of the many favourite passages therein is somewhat 


and orators, and this, we hold, was its primary object. The 
choice sayings of Shakespeare’s principal characters are classed 
and alphabetically arranged according to the sustaining ideas of 
each, and in general with much taste and ingenuity, though 
we occasionally light upon totally different ideas contained under 
the same head, as where, e. 7., “‘ abridgment,” in its obsolete mean- 
ing of “farce” (Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1.), appears in 
company with a specimen of its modern signification, which latter 





is plainly the only one conformable to the plan and object of the 
book, thus raising a dark suspicion that the author may have 
occasionally reversed his method of selection, and made a rather 
unfair use of his Lyscough or his Clarke. However, we wish it 
every success. It is of convenient size as a manual, tastefully 
bound and printed, and would not disgrace in appearance even the 
most select drawing-room table. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>—- 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. Drawn from the Sermon on the 
Mount. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. (Strahan.)— 
We feel inclined to ask with great diffidence whether Dr. Vaughan 
recognizes any distinction between an ordinary sermon and one that is 
intended for publication? If he is of opinion that what is good enough 
to be preached is fit for print, and that opinion is endorsed by the world 
at large, we have no objection to make to the present volume. The 
sermons contained in it certainly como from the surface of the doctor's 
mind, not from its depths, and though no doubt excellent in effect when 
aided by the charm of voice and manner, seom to us scarcely adapted for 
the meditative mood. Still there may be those who never tire of dwelling 
on the Sermon on the Mount; such persons may bo gratified to-know 
that they may enjoy this pleasure in Dr. Vaughan’s recont volume, and 
at the same time assist in the good work of rebuilding his parish schools. 
The Billiard Book. By Captain Crawley. With illustrative diagrams. 
(Longmans.)—Our author is already favourably known by his treatise on 
billiards, and he has now produced a volume which exhausts the subject. 
The rules and principles of the game are explained at length, and 
practical instruction given of a sufficiently plain character, in the 
author’s opinion, to enable any one speedily to master all the secrets, 
even if he had never previously handled a cuo or struck a ball. We 
should be inclined to doubt whether such a student would be likely to 
distinguish himself much when hecame to perform. The billiard player 
nascitur, non fit, and not all the lucidity of Captain Crawley’s style, nor 
the study of the elegant attitudes depicted in the illustrations, will suffice 
to turn a nervous or an awkward man into a successful operator with 
the delicate machinery on which the game depends. Still thore is an 
ars poetica, and much no doubt can be learnt from the prescriptions of 
experience in these indoor athletics. A more experienced teacher than 
our author it would be difficult to find. He thoroughly understands the 
principles of the game, and has had abundant opportunity of practice. 
The diagrams, which are over fifty in number, exemplify almost every 
position of the balls, and the letter-press conveys all the instruction that 
language is capable of imparting on subject-matter where it is necessary 
to interject continually such qualifications as “with regard to the 
quantity of side requisite much must bo left to the judgment of the 
player,” and “as the motion of the wrist in tho slow-screw is not to be 
described on paper, get some good player to show you how it is done.” 
Still even good players will find many hints throughout the volume of 
which they will fully recognize tho value, whilst the very numerous class 
that is conscious of some natural aptitude but great deficiency 
in science, will be able to realize through its assistance the 
advantage that accrues from proper direction. In conclusion, we 
may add that young beginners, amongst other excellent informa- 
tion and advice, are warned against “the smart-looking fellow in a 
public room who generally carries a pieco of chalk in his waistcoat 
pocket, has a favourite cue, and calls the marker by his Christian name.” 
Some amusing stories are told of him and his like, as, for instance, that 
relating to the adventurer who enjoyed a long career of success until, 
unfortunately for himself, he happened to come across our author, who 
put an end to him by discovering the trick that he had of changing the 
ball, substituting, when his opponent’s back was turned, for the real 
article one that was faulty in its roll. But there is not much of this 
sort of thing in the book, which confines itself, for the most part, to the 
serious exposition of the principles of the game and the best methods of 
carrying them out in practice. 

Ferns: British and Foreign. With a treatise on their cultivation. 
By John Smith, A.L.S., &e. (Hardwicke.)—The fern collectors of the 
present day, who are numerous and exacting, will find in this little 
volume all the information they can require, practical as well as 
scientific. After an introductory chapter on the history of fern immi- 
gration into this country, the author starts with an elaborate description 
of the organs of the plants and of the scientific terms that are used im 
connection with them. He then proceeds to explain the principle of 
classification, and afterwards enumerates at length all the species that 
have come under his notice, comprising more than 900 of foreign and 





trying. But it will be a useful substitute for memory to essayists 


forty-two of native growth. He concludes with an excellent chapter on 
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the best means of growing and preserving the plants, which will be 
found equally useful by the mistress of a conservatory, the possessor of 
a Wardian case, or the decorator of a piece of rockwork in the open air. 
The little manual is very complete in its way, is furnished with a 
copious index of the genera and species and their various synonyms, and 
is liberally illustrated with woodcuts. 

Popular Agricultural and Commercial Fallacies. By W. Walter Good. 
(Stanford.)—Twenty years of free trade have brought the nation to the 
verge of ruin, Our author does not appear bold enough to deny that 
we are prosperous to-day. Tho increase in the productiveness of the 
income-tax and in the value of land is too much for him, but to-morrow 
we shall break down. With all our show of wealth wo are really in the 
position of tho late Mr, Wyndham of Felbrigg, our land mortgaged and 
our money spent foolishly with foreigners. This had led in some way 
or other, the author does not explain how, to the present dearness of pro- 
visions; and the consequence will be that wo shall all have to go to 
America bodily, unless we lower the prico of food by reimposing the 
duty on corn. Here, again, thero is a want of logical connection, but our 
author does not appeal to the reason; he works on the feelings, and his 
abuse of Messrs. Gladstone and Mill and Radicals in general will go 
straight to the heart of any Tithonus of the Eldonian times, who, through 
the cracl kindness of the gods, has been spared to see these evil days. 
Any one who likes a good hater will enjoy these 525 pages, the perfec- 
tion of which from his point of view is not marred by any mixture of 
reasonableness. 

* The Making of the American Nation. By J. A. Partridge. (Stanford.) 
On Democracy. By J. A. Partridge. (Stanford.)—The first of these 
volumes is an elaborate study on the great precedent of Democracy, and 
the other is a consideration of the general theory with special reference 
to the traditions and future of England. Mr. Partridge saw and explains 
the real nature of the struggle in America, and the necessity that was 
laid upon the North of crushing the oligarchical principle which had 
grown and was coming to a head in the South. He then transfers the 
argument to this country, and whilst recognizing the fitness of the past 
systems of government for the different stages of the national growth, 
maintains that we have now virtually broken with the feudal or oligar- 
chical principle, and must throw our whole strength into the remodelling 
of our institutions on a popular basis, and the education of our people 
for the proper discharge of the new functions that will shortly devolve 
on them, whether they are prepared or not. Mr. Partridge uses more 
words than are necessary to express his meaning, and his stylo is not 
very attractive; the volume on the American struggle is of intolerable 
length, and that on “ Democracy” contains many of those appeals to the 
Infinite and the All which are the horror of English politicians, but 
both volumes deserve the title which the author has prefixed to them of 
studies. Crammed full of facts and authorities, they are at least valuable 
as a repertory of sound information and good thought on a subject of 
pressing interest. After all, the question is only one of time. Most 
people will agree with the author in his acceptance of Aristotle’s stating 
of the problem, “ When the popular party shall exceed more in quantity 
than it is excelled in quality, democracy must prevail,” and few will be 
prepared to deny that the conditions are tending in the popular direc- 
tion. ‘* The object of these books is to show that an educated democracy 
is the only final Conservatism, and that they are but quacks and doctri- 
naires who, with infinite pains and trickery, seck out many inventions 
for Conservatism and balances without or against’ the people, and 
neglect, abuse, and refuse that true democracy which is the end and 
aim of all political science.” 

Duke Ernest and Other Poems. By Rosamund Hervey. (Macmillan.) 
—The tragedy of ‘‘ Duke Ernest,” which constitutes the staple of this 
elegant volume, is founded on a German tradition which in another 
shape employed the pen of Hartman von der Aue as early as the thir- 
teenth century, and that of Uhland in our own days. The tragic 
matériel is complete in the form to which the authoress has restored the 








legend, and her mode of treating it is that prescribed in the best 
authorities. To say with all this that it was easy or emotional reading 
would be to pronounce that it fulfilled the highest condition of dramatic 
construction, which it scarcely does, A drama not intended for repre- 
sentation, written in the conventional blank verse, forces the very 
housemaids to converse in a style in which the loftiest heroes could not 
carry on a dialogue of ten minutes. To make up for this the sentiments 
must not only commend themselvés to the reader's conscience and 
experience, but must startle him by some novelty or force of expres- 
sion. This is scarcely the case in “Duke Ernest.” The action of the 
shorter tragedy of “ Filippo” takes place partly in Naples and partly 
in Florence. It runs more smoothly than the more ambitious effort, 
and is more homely and realistic in its details. The catastrophe is 
well wrought up and affecting. Nine short poems, graceful enough, close 
this product of a refined and to some extent poetical mind. We aro 
not without hopes that an appreciating public will obey the behest 
with which one of them concludes, and which we quote as a pleasing 
specimen of the command of language displayed by the authoress :— 
“ And buy my flowers oh! buy the gontle flowers 
I culled ere break of day on field and fell, 
On wild hill-sides, in trim-kept garden bowers, 
In cool green wood, in deep and shady dell— 
For to lost hearts the flowors a maiden brings, 
Oft whispering, speak of long-forgotten things.” 

Chequer Alley. A story of successful Christian work. By Rev. F. W. 
Briggs. With an introduction by Rev. W. Arthur, M.A. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.)—Nothing can move our interest more readily than the 
efforts made to better the condition of our ownheathen. Tho little book 
before us contains interesting details on this head, tinged with a warm 
sectarian hue, and, as it seems to us, a little anticipatory of, rather than 
chronicling, the success so dear to the heart of Mr. Aythur, and to which 
he rendered biographical homage some years ago in the person of Mr. 
Budgett of Bristol. Much no doubt has been accomplished. Where filth 
and open cesspools abounded pavement, drainage, and pure water are 
now found, and some at least have been brought under the humanizing 
influence of religions teaching. This teaching is occasionally odd in 
its development. ‘ Youclimb two steep staircases, and opening the door 
at the top find yourself in tho presence of fifteen or sixteen persons. A 
hymn having been sung, &c., the leader stands, and in a calm and 
natural tone delivers her own testimony.” But people will do good in 
their own way to the end of time, and the field of these efforts is large 
enough to require all the energies of all the good folks, whether in the 
eccentric garb of the ritualist or with tho slightly jarring tone of the 
evangelical Dissenter. We feol that we have no right to criticize any 
slight deviations from our own standard of taste, but rather to take a 
humble attitude, as in the presence of those who have the true Aposto- 
lical descent. 

Messiah the Prince, By J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S. (Longmans.)— 
More last words touching the seventy weeks of the Book of Daniel. 
Mr. Bosanquet has read Dr, Pasey’s book, and Dr. Williams’ book, and 
the books of a host of other commentators, and he does not quite agree 
with anybody. This interesting puzzle is still open to the religious publi¢ 
to spend as many hours as they please over and thence derive whatever 
edification they suppose themselves to get, and such people could not do 
better than provide thomselves with the present volume, which con- 
tains all the other speculations and the author's guesses into the bar- 
gain, For ourselves we cannot in any way connect these investigations 
with Christianity, and having no time to play cither with them or at 
chess or any similar amusement, whenever we sco in a book the 
cabalistic signs, 7 + 62 + 1, or 1 + 62 + 7 (on the different arrangement 
of which figures a good deal doponds), we just ascertain whether the 
writer is qualified intellectually for his task, state the conclusion we 
come to—an affirmative one in the present instance,—and then close the 
volume, happy in the consciousness that we have discharged our critical 
duty. 
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Days of Yore, by Sarah Tytler, 2 vols. 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
NOTTINGHAM MEETING, 
22nd AUGUST, 1866. 

President—W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., Q.C., F.R.S., ke. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Wednesday, 22nd August—President’s Address, at 8 
p.m., in the Theatre. 

Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 28th, 
inclusive. 

Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in Exhibition building. 

Friday, 24th August—Lectnre at 830 pm., in the 
Theatre, by W. Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., F R.AS., on the 
Resul's of Spectrum Analysis applied tothe Heavenly 
Bodies. 

Monday, 27th August—Lecture by J. D. Hooker, Esq., 

D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., on Insular Floras, 
by a 28th August—Soirée in the Exhibition build- 
gs 


Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the Midland 
Railway Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, Cinder 
Hill, Annesley, and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th August—Excursions to the Derwent and 
Wye Vulleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir Castle, 
On and after July 30:h, until August 17th, Life 

Members who intend to b2 presentat the Meeting may 

receive their Tickets by applying to the General Trea- 

surer, and returning to them their Life-Member Invita- 
tion Circular; Annual Subscribers, who wish to reeeive 
their Tickets must return their Invitation Circular, with 
£1 inclosed, to the General Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, 

£sq., 50 Grosvenor place, London, 8.W. 

The Executive Committee at Nottingham will elect 
New Members and Associates on the following condi- 
tions :— 

New Life Members, for a Composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association, which may be published after the Date of 
payment. 

New Annual Subscribers, for a payment of £2 for the 
first year. These receive gratuitously the Reports for 
the year of their admission, and for every following 
year in which they continus to pay a subscription of £1 
without intermission. 

Associates for this Meeting only, for a payment of £1. 
They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting 
at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Ladies may become members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies 
only) may be obtained by Members on the payment of £1. 

After August 17th personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Room, Corn Exchange, 
es which will be opened on Monday, August 

Oth. 


In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting, 
it is desirable that application for Tickets should be 
made as early a8 possible. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been admitted 
Members of the Association, may on this occasion renew 
their Membership, without being called upon for arrears, 
on payment of £1. 

Without a proper Ticket, obtained as above, no person 
will be admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. GRIFFITHS, 
M.A., 5 Park Villas, Oxford, before August Ist. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holder to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a return 
ticket at a single fare, available from Monday, August 
20, to Saturday; September Ist, inclusi ve. 


NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY (Limited). 

The LONDON COLLEGE of this Society at SPRING 
GROVE, Middlesex, W., will RE-OPEN on the Isth of 
September. 

For prospectuses and any further information apply 
to the Head Master, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, at Spring 
Grove, or to the Secretary of the Society, at 24 Old 
Bond street, London, W. 


REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1357 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Jonn Datctetsu, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Dataeisn, M.A. (Edia.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
3rd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1366. 


QUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, for many years engaged in Tuition, 
would be glad to hear of companions to 'WO LITTLE 
BOYS, whom he now has preparing for a Public School. 
Inclusive terms from 80 guineas. 
Address, Rev. M. E., care of Mr. G. STREET, 30 
Cornhill, London. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

 Alustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


B= EADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articlessof BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
London, W., and $4 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 

















WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








HOLERA RELIEF FUND.—MAN- 
SION HOUSE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman, the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 

This Committee has been formed to receive subse rip- 
tions to be applied to the prevention of Cholera, the 
relief of Cholera patients, and of sufferers from the effects 
of that disease. 

Grants in aid will be given, as far as possible, through 
the agency of Local Boards, Committees, Dispensaries, 
and other Institutions. 

The Committee meet daily at the Mansion House, at 
One p.m, to receive Deputations, and consider written 
applications for grants from Local Boards. 

Donations will be thankfully received by the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mansion House; Messrs. Baruett, 
Hoares, Hanbury, and Co., 62 Lombard street, E.C.; 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard street, 
E.C.; Messrs, Bosanquet, Franks, aid Co., 73 Lombard 
street, E.C.; National Provincial Bank of Kngland, 
Bishopsgate street, and Branches; Mesars. R»barts, 
Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Hoares, 37 Fleet street; Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1 
Lombard street ; Gosling and Sharpe, 19 Fleet street. 

JOSEPH GIBBS, Secretary. 


Mansion House, London, August 9, 1866. 


\ ANSION HOUSE CHOLERA 
i RELIEF COMMITIrEE.—DONATIONS of 
WINES, Spirits, Clothing, Disinfectants, &c., will be 
received on behalf of the above Committee, at the WARE- 
HOUSE of Messrs. MOREWOOD and CO., Dowgate 
Dock, Upper Thames street. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

CanpeLabaa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass. Srarvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(thes CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Iustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, Euglish and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 











LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ...0.cscceee 73 6d to £45 0s Od. 
Candelabra, from ....... 133 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Brouzes, from .......«.. 183 6d to £16 16s 6d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6s 0d to £9 0s Od. 


Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Star- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nick»! Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, H»t-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARDand SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both muterial and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Hows rd and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cha irs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-rvom. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartouru, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chymists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuemisis. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 

















GREAT ST. JAMES'’'S HALL, REGENT STREET 
and PICCADILLY. 


LIND TOM.—In consequence of the 
great success of Blin Tom's Performances at the 
Egyptian Hall, during the past three weeks, and from 
the limited capacity of the room precluding the possi- 
bility of accommodating the numerous visicors who have 
sought admission, an arranzem nt has been made to 
give TWO FAREWELL CONCERTS at the above 
Hall, Morning and Evening (prior to his Tour in the 
Provinces), on THURSDAY NEXT, August 16, Morning 
at Three o'clock, Evening at Half-past Eight. Positively 
the only performances which cau be given, on which 
occasions an elaborate and most interesting programme 
will be presented, including the most popular Songs, 
Piauoforte Recitales, [mitations, and Anec lotes,rendered 
so successfully and marvellously by this extraordinary 
Negro youth, whose appearance on each occ.sion of his 
performance has beeu hailed by a perfect furore of 
enthusiasm and wonder, ful! particulars in future 
advertisements. Prices 53., 33.,2.,and1s. Tickets at 
Mr. Mitchell’s ; Mr. Austiu’s Ticket Ojlice, St. James's 
Hall, Piceadilly; and at Mr. Nimm»'s, 55 Wigmore 
street, W. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Exhibition of the Prussian Needle Gun, and 
other breech-loading rifles in Professor Pepper's Lec- 
ture, daily at 2, and Saturdays at l—Heuri Drayton's 
Musical Entertainments—the Kaleidoscope and Pepper 
and Tobiu’s Wonderful Lilusions, seen by 150,000 visi- 
tors—the Cherubs Floating in the Air—the Modern 
Delphic Oracle—and Shakespeare and his Creations, 
with recitations by F. Damer Cape, E3q.—Dugwar's 
Indian Feats—Lectures by Messrs. King and Stokes— 
and numerous other Eutertiinments. Admission to 
the whole, 1s. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 till LO. 


UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOT- 
ING JACKETS, in various mixed colours, of 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, light, cool, and as strong as linen, 
resisting damp, and more adapted to this variable climate 
than any other fabric, the cost of each being [WENTY- 
FIVE SHILLINGS, with the new Cartridge Pockets. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 
Loxpon—114 to 120, Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. 
MancugsstTeR—10 Mosley street. 
LiveRPOOL—50 Bold street. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 

hhd., duty paid. This wiue is pure, pleasant, free from 

disagreeable acidity, ani of sufficient body to improve 

by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 

carriage to any railway station. Sample bottles for- 

warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 

cellars.—H. B. FEARUN and SON, 94 Holbora hill, 

and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 














Ca on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon 
and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 
cousumption be moderately quick.—H. Bb. FEARON 
and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and pink label ; 
cork branded *“ Kinahuu’s LL Whisky.” 





E AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Coguac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
in bottles, 38s per doz., or in a case 393, railway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., aud 30 Regent strest, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a geutlemau's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable iu Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD aud SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 





TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whol bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stumachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wiue Merchauts, Cons 
fectioners, aud others, at 50s. a dozeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
P OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
Cross, S.W. 
Drrecrors. 
Kirkman D. 
Fsq., M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Hodgson, 


Octavius E. Coope, Fsq. 
William Cotton, Esq., 

D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Jobn Coore Davis, Esq. 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq, Esq. 

M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868, All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, 
approved security, in sums of not less than £500. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S. 

Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


upon 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London. 


Invested Funds ....... occ onsewesee eeoveee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865.........++ 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ...... 250,103 





The last year's Fire duty paid by this office amounted 
to £102,285 9s. 11d., exceeding by upwards of £34,000 the 
amount paid by any other country office. 

The duty is now reduced to 1s. 6d. per cent. on every 
description of property. 

In the Life Department policies are issued with 
liberal conditions, and guaranteed bonuses. 

Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 

Whole-world leave to travel granted on reasonable 
terms. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ...... +» £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ..... £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settle 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! Secretary for aT 82 King William street, 





SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 


8. 


Eprnpurcnu.—3 George street (Head Office). 


£250,000 nave BEEN PAID 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
Street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE 
Am and MASTERMAN’S BANK 
(Limited). 


HOLDERS of BILLS of EXCHANGE accepted by 
this Bank, and Holders of Bills drawn by its various 
Branches upon but not accepted by the Bank, and 
Holders of Drafts drawn by the Branches payable on 
demand, are requested to send in particulars of their 
claims to the undersigned, and at the same time to pro- 
duce such Bills and Drafts for Registration between 
the hours of 10 and 2, on or before the Lith August next, 
preparatory to the payment of a first Dividend, of which 
due notice will be given to all billholders whos? claims 
have been so registered. 

H. H. CANNAN, Liquidator. 


July 23rd, 1866. 35 Nicholas lane, London. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


O TOURISTS.—A FIRST-CLASS 
STEAMER, 600 tons, will LEAVE ENGLAND 
on the 25th inst., with a Select Parity for THREE 
MONTHS, to VISIT 26 noted places in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN. Two Months in Port. 
Apply to I. A. M., Wheatley, Pearse, and Co., 150 
Cheapside, E:.C. 


QTan and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 
finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now com- 
pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 
adjoining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 
last. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 

















BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


My BTALric PEN-MAKER 
pA TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 


Now realy, the New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
THE 


RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT. 


With Tweuty-two Illustrations by D. Macuise, R.A., 


Tncluling the celebrated Banquet Picture as a Frontis- 
piece. 





Now ready, the first Uniform English Edition of the 
Complete Works of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


Reprinted from the last Revised American E.ition. 
2 vols, 38 6d each, 





Now ready, post 8v0, a ~~ Edition, Revised, price 53, 
o 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


By Cuakes Kyiont. 


Author of “Shadows of Old Booksell-rs, and their 
Connection with Men of Letters.” 


Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 104 64. 


LIVES OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS 


Who were COMMITTED to the TOWER in 1688, 


Enriched and Illustrated by most interesting Personal 
Letters from the Bodleian Library, now first published . 


By Miss Aones Srricktanp. 





New and revised Edition, price 54. 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Tilustrated by Anecdotes and M 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL OF HUMAN CUL- 
TURE. 








Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparabl 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


“PD URROW'S LANDSCAPE and SEA 





Cc ded to all who are qualifying themselves for the 
high office of Teacher. 


By Micuaet Ancevo Garvey, LL.B. 


The Athenzum says :—“ Those who make education a 
study should consult this volume.” 
London: Bru. and Datpy. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 
i Mr. LELEAN’'S STOCK, SHARE, 








GLASSES are remarkable for their t parent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects." — 
Shipping Gazette. 
£3 188 Gd, £6 6s, &c. Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 22 
Ludgate Hill. 


ECONNOITE RER” GLASS, 
1€s 10d. sent free.—* This ‘ Tourtsts’ Favour- 
Te ’ distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. ‘The Reconnoiterer” is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness, 
“It is a beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. ‘‘It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘“ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s." 
—F. FP. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘“ I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”"—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price."— 
Notes and Queries. ‘“* What Tourist will now start with- 
out such au indispensable companion 9—The celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 34 miles, 313 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ** Hythe,” 








EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
On tue following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; for Five Years,and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, E.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 





only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never chauge colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered suund and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet strest—At home from 10 till 5. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—No‘able Facts.—Intense heat augments 

the yy of skin di and ges the 
development of febrile disorders, therefore they should, 














Ts 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever in uced ; restores 
to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specific 
for debility of all kiuds, aud from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
| oteg highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Tice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
Street, W.C., and Cullum etreet, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., London, 





as they can, be removed by these detergent and purifying 
prep ions. In st h laints, liver affections, 


of Comy sea 
and FINANCE REGISTER for Au gust. 
ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 


PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


FINAN CE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 
as investments, see Mr, LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


| AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

» PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


rMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIES, — For a review of these, as 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN'’S STUCK, 

SHARE, and FINANC“ REGISTER for August. 


\ INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
r —See Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


[* VESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August.—11 Royal 
Exchange, K.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


























ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This de'icious di t, pr i by Con- * 
nvisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perarns. 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLAUKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, Lonlon, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G Les eres STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 








pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway's 8 
well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives the 
greatest ease, prevents gestion and iufl tion, 
checks the threatening Diarrhea, and averts incipient 
Cholera. The poorer inhabitants of large cities will find 
these remedies to be their best friends when any pesti- 
lence rages; or when, from unknown Causes, eruptions, 
boils, abscesses, or ulcerations point out the presence of 
taints or impurities within the system, and call for instant 
and effective curative 














d by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 


and pr 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 
WORTH. By the Author of “John aad I,” “Dr. 
Jacob,” &c. 3 vols, 

“ A charming story, of great originality.” —Odserver. 

The WIFE’SERROR. By Lady Blake. 

“Lady Blake is a polished and elegant writer.” —Post. 
Horst and Buacxetr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, illustrated with 
beautiful coloured Plates and Woodeuts, 203, bound. 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 
in CANADA; or Notes on the Natural Lis‘ory of 
the Game, Game Birds, and Fish of that Country. 
By Major W. Ross Kiya, F 2,G.8., F.S.A.S. 

“Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major 

King has been able to throw much light upon the 

habits, as well as the zoological relation of the animals 

with which he came in collision, and his descriptions of 
the country, as w: ll as of the creatures inhabitiag it, ave 
as bright aud graphic as they are evidently co:rect."— 

Athenxun. 

Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 
MANY in 1865 and 1566; inelnding a Steam 
Voyage down the Danube, and a Ride Across the 
Mountains of Muropean Turkey, from Belgrade to 
Montenegro. By Captain Spencer, Author of 
** Travels in Circassin,” &e. 

Horst and Bracxert, 13 Groat Marlborough sireet. 





Shortly will be published, extra demy Svo, beautifully 
printed on toned paper, with Vignette aft_r the antique, 
by Jeens. 

The ILIAD of HOMER, Translated into 
English Accentua el Hexameters, by Sir Joun I’, 

W. Henrscuect, Bart., K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &. 
Macmittan and Co., Londor. 





This day is published, the Twelfth Thousand, with a now 
Preface, of 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





MACMILLAN and COS NEW 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE CLASS LIST, or CATA- 
LOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, is uow ready, 
aud may be had on application. 

16 Bedford street, London, 





GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW STroRY. 
At all the Libraries. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ADAM BEDE.” 
W. Brackxwoop anil Sons, Edinburgh and Loadon. 





Just published, price Is 61, cloth boards, 


“SEARO H.” 


** Both mother and child are doing well,’ would hence- 
forth be fer more frequently than tlLey have hitherto, 
the happy staple of home news here in England, were 
the suggesiions of ‘Search’ sagaciously and systemati- 
cally carried vut.”"—Sun, July dist. 

1. Boorn, 3807 Regent street, W. 





WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Serics will be sent ou 
application ‘o 
Virntve Broruens and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 





Third Edition, Svo, cloth, price 73 6d, by post 8s. 
HE ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT 
and PREVENTION of the EPIDEMIC 
CHOLERA. By Joun Parkin, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


‘The carbonic acid in these cases acts miraculously.” 
—Report of the Practitioners of Mataro, 


Joun CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
g 





In 4to, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 


N EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 

OXFORD. Part 1—History of the Epidemic. 
Part 2—Arraugemenis during the KMpidemic. Part 3— 
‘The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henry W. AcLAND, 
M.D., F.RS., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Physiciau to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 

James Parker and Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, 
London; and Cuuxscnitt and Sons, New Burlington 
street. 


rPHE FLORENCE GALLERY.—NEW 
HOTELS.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4:1, 
or by post 5d., contains tine View and Plan of Cavenuish 
Hotel, Eastbourne—the Origin and Date of Arabic 
Minerals, with Illustrations—the New Health Act—on 
the Cottages of Essex—F litch Girders—Alkali Works— 
Additions to the Florence Gallery—Garden Decoration 
—Fish as Food—the Ordnance Survey, and various 
other articles, with ull the news, artistic and sanitary. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen, 





D®= PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS. 
DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING-BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With 
Explanatory Notes, 23 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN 
PHRASEOLOGY, 1s 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s Gd. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s Gd. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH 
GENDERS, printed in red and blue. 23 6d. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING 
FRENCH. 3s 61. 

London: Simpxtn, Mansmanrn, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agoney, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post Sv, price 7s 64. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts fur the Economie and Juli- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexts Sover 
With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet, 


Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s, cluth- 

London: Simpxin, MansHaLu, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
WittrAm TuRowenr, Arithmetical Master in the 
®nylish Department of the Free Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition. 
12mo, 2s cloth. 
Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the 
above. S8vyo, 33 éd cloth. 
London: Simpxrn, Marsuatr, and Co.; Birmingham: 
Il. Wricur. 





New Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo, 3s, 
cloth. 
(SONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES;; or, 

/ Conversational Le sons for the use of Young 
Ladies. In French and Englis). By F. Granprneau, 
late French Master to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, &c. New Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin. 

London: Smirxin, Mansuatt, and Co, 


BLAND'S LATIN HEXAWMETERS. 
fc Leen Ts of LATIN HEXA- 
METERS and PENTAMET&¢RS. By the Rev. 
R. Braxp. New Edition, correctel and iaproved by 
the Rev. G. C. Rowpen, D.C.L. 12mo, 3a, cloth. 
A KEY to the above, alapted to this Edition, 12mo, 
fs, cloth. 
London: Srmpxtxn, MAnsHatr, and Co. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 

Gg UY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
KH BOOK. With numerous Engravings from W. 

Hiarvey's designs. The New Edition, 12mo, price 

13 6d cloth. 

London: Crapock and Co.; Warrraxsr and Co.; and 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud Co. 








Now ready, price 10s., in one vol ime, Svo, 
B RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
} PAPERS. Vol. 46, for the years 1855-6. Com. 
piled by tue Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign 
Office. 
Wittram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
{Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
mouth, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia. 
Subseription £1 43. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. Atien & Co., 13 Waterloo place. 8. W. 








3ith Edition, price Gd. and 1s, 

NTEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
L Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debilicy, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, éc. By D. Napier, M.V. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
rom the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


NY REFORM CLUB.—TEMPO- 
L RARY ACCOMMODATION has been provided, 
and is noW Open, for the Members at DKAPER’'S 
HOLKI, 23 Sackville street, Piccadilly, peuding the 
alteration and fitting up of the Clab premis:s in Jermya 
street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members are 
requested to send their applications without delay to tne 
Secretary, 71 Jermyn street, St. James's, from whom pro- 
spectuses and apy information on the subject may be 
obtained, 











~— 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 


HE WILD GARLAND;; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. iI. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 


London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





—____., 
NEW NOVEL 
Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price 103 6d. 
| Pipa GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Harrnaron. 

“Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presents ug 
with very just appreciation of character."— Reader. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and the writing easy aud vigorous,”—Morn- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt e iges, price 53, 
(PUREE DRAMAS. — By the Authoress 
. of * St. Bernardiue” and Other Poems. 
London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Now ready, No. IL., price 6d. 


TNHE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 

A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature, 

LithographeJ in Pitman'’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready,in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates, price 313 6d, cloth. 
MHE LAKE DWELLINGS of 

SWITZERLAND and other parts of Furope 
By Dr. Ferpixann Keer, President of the Autiqua- 
rian Association of Ziirich. Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Ler, F.S.A., F.G.S., Author of “ Isca Silarum.” 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8yvo, price 3s, cloth. 
PLEA for a NEW TRANSLATION 
of the SCRIPTURES; with a Translition of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. ALrreD 
Dewes, M.A. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, price 31, 

THE ONE GOD and FATHER of ALL: 

a SERMON, preached before the Supporters of 

the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. at their 
Annual Meeting, in the Unitarian Church, Hackney, 
May 23, 1566. By CHartes Wicksreep, B.A., of 
Liverpool. Published at the request of the Committee. 

London: W HITFIELD, GREEN, aud Son, 173 Strand, 


qUROPEAN MANUSCRIPTS; Early 

Printed Books, Curiosa, Livres d’'H«nres, books 

on Palwography, Bibliography, and Religious Worships ; 

a Catalogue of such works just issued gratis. It cone 

tains many articles of extreme Rarity aud Interest, 

collected and ofered for sale by BERNARD QuaRirun, 
Boo' seller, 15 Piccadilly, London. 

This catalogue forms the first of a series which will 
comprise Mr. Quaritc!i’s entire stock of 20,909 first-class 
works. Librarians, collectors, and savants desiring to 
receive the complete series shoul | favour him with 33, 
in stamps to secure the free delivery by post. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 

4 12 St. James's square, London. 

Founded in 1841. 
Parron—tl.R.H. the Prince of WALES, 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this Li- 
brary, which contains 85,/0) volames of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26, Fifteen volumes are allow: d to country, and 
ten to town members. Reading room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalozue (new edition), 
just published, price 153; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


P ARTRIDGE and COQPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE ani COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKER3’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 

Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 33, 48, and 58 6d 

per ream, - 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 par ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d por ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTH, 48 and 636d per ream. 
LELTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 6d 

per revm. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ruled, 4s 6d par ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 6d, U3 6d, and 

73 Gd per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 

2s 6d and 3s per 1,900. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 

per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 

Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 














A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
rMHE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
d A sample box sent by post oa receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by F'RepgeRick WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 
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BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


o—— 
Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 
EDEN, Author of ‘* The Semi-Detached House” and “ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols. 


crown 8vo., 21s. 
« Not a page too long.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘4 brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day." —Athenzum. 


4‘ One of the most seducing books one can get hold of." —Reader, 
4 We promise our readers that they will fiud ‘no end’ of amusing reading in these volumes.” —Globe. 


LIFE of the MARCHESA GIULIA FALLETTI di BAROLO, 
Reformer of the Turin Prisons. By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of “Le Mie Prigioni.” 
From the Original by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Ilustra- 


tions, 24s. 

AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6, By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Talo of 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER. Passages in the Life of Mistress 


Anne Askew. By the AUTHOR of “ MARY POWELL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s Gd. 


NEW WORKS 





OF FICTION. 
THRICE HIS. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION of ALL inthe DARK. By J. Sheridan 


LE FANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas” and “Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. A Novel. By the AUTHOR 


of “LORD LYNN’S WIFE” and “LADY FLAVIA.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, at the end of the Month. 
MADELINE’S STORY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








NEW NOVELS. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 
By a NEW WRITER. [This day. 
o 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SHADOWS OF DESTINY. 


By Captain COLOMB. [Now ready. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 


FOR THE NEW NOVEL, 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT, 


SEE “CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.” 








A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
Large Circulation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 
stamps. 





TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF PosTaGeE). £s. a 
NDI :ccsppusestinieeesinine seniseniianidephesinnshabueieel joeiecieenempeneonnnn we O19 GC 
ST WOUND ssicstininsesiiseriabvesatédsidenanseloummmaiiibcmpueeeenied cescee ceceeeee 119 0 
Yearly ...... SbindhendensohéubberneasennieNndcnabieNnNNeN eouneeee 318 0 


OFFICE—14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 


Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. ° 








MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


—o——_ 


Murray’s Handbook of Travel 
TALK for the USE of FOREIGNERS in 
ENGLAND. In French, German, Italian, 
and English. 16mo, 3s 6d. 





’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Modern 
LONDON. A Guide to all the Sights and 
Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. Map. 
lémo, 3s 6d. 


’ 

Murray's Handbook for Kent and 
SUSSEX—Cauterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 
Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, 
Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 
Lewes, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


J 
Murray's Handbook for Surrey 
and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, Reigate, 
Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, and the Isle of Wight. Map. Post 

8yo, 10s. 


’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Bucks, 
BERKS, and OXON—Windsor, Eton, Read- 
ing, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Hen- 
ley, Oxford, and the Thames from Maiden- 
head, and Windsor. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


; ° 

Murray’s Handbook for Wilts, 
DORSET, and SOMERSET—Salisbury, 
Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherbourne, Wells, 
Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &. Map. Post 
8vo, 7s. Gd. 


+] 

Murray’s Handbook for Devon 
aud CORNWALL—Exeter, Ilfracombe, 
Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launces- 
ton, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &. Map. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 


Murray's Handbook for Yorkshire, 


Map. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


’ 

Murray s Handbook for Durham 
and NORTHUMBERLAND — Newcastle, 
Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, 
Stockton, Hurtlepool, Sunderland, Shields, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, 
Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 8vo, 
9s. 


Handbook for the Lakes—West- 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, &c. Map. 
Post 8vo. [Next week. 


Murray’s Handbook for North 


and SOUTH WALES —Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Tenby, Swansea, 
the Wye, &c. Map. 2 vols, Post 8vo, 12s. 








’ 

Murray’s Handbook for Ireland 
—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wex- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes 
of Killarney, Coast of Munster, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


J 
Murray's Handbook to the South- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND— 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Ro- 
chester, Canterbury, and Chichester. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


Murray’s Handbook to the East- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND— 
Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, and 
Lincoln. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 18s. 


Murray’s Handbook to the West- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND— 
Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, 
and Lichfield. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
l6és. 

*,”* Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford may 
be had separately, price 2s 6d each. 
——_o——_ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY’S WINES, 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF SPIRITS. 


JAMES L. 


DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly. 





Opinions of the ‘+ Times,” ‘Saturday Review,” ‘ London Review,” ‘ Spectator,” “ Examiner,” “ Fortnightly Review,” * Punch,” 
** Once a Week,” and *‘All the Year Round.” 

‘** We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek wines, imported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before 
unknown to the public, which we believe will command their attention. It will require time without doubt; but we believe in that 
much scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek wines are pure from the vineyard.” — Times, September 7, 1865. 

‘Mr. Denman, who has introduced these wines, certainly may lay claim to having worthily seconded the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer in initiating a long-called-for reform in the wine trade.”—Once a Week, April 27, 1866. 
q g g » 4p ’ 





MONT HYMET, WHITE.............. srepenenniae 16s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 
acidity. 


“WHITE HYMET, although full of body and flavour, would suit to 
a marvel the first course of fish.”—TZimes, September 7, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMET, once tasted, will never be given up for 
brandied cheap Sherries.”— London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, at sixteen-pence a bottle, may give 
pleasure to the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean charac- 
ter, and abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort.”—-All the 
Year Round, June 24, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, besides its delicious name, is not only a 
good wine of its kind, but its kind has the promise of great merit. The 
only thing that all these Greek wines want is age.”—Saturday Review, 
August 12, 1865. Ps 


BEE NEE, SOME vosicsceccicrcasccasesescocsssess 16s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
“ T wish I may never drink worse liquid than my HYMET.”— Punch, 
August 5, 1865.—(See Mr. Naggleton.) 


KEFFESIA, WHITE.......... vasbeiwsaad 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA at 1s. 8d. a bottle possesses a delicacy we 
have rarely met with in any other wine.”—Times, September 7, 1865 
“ The WHITE KEFFESIA may be compared with a genuine light 
Sherry.”—Saturday Review, August 12. 


TEPER, TED assccisscccessessssceced 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 

“ The KEFFESIA of 1862 will hold its own with all but the highest 
class of Burgundy, and though a cheap wine (it costs 20s.), it is not such 
a vin du pays as you get at a Palais Royal restaurant.”—Saturday 
Review, August 12, 1865. 


SANTORIN ........... sUdasisubevoensscebiciubbinaneateorel 20s. per dozen. 
SN MINUET x cosuscensivasitedicedessesibicesss eeenteswes 24s. i 

A very dry red wine, with Port-wine flavour. 

“ GREEK SANTORIN at twenty-pence a bottle is one of the stronger 
class of undrugged wines, and very like a light dry Port.”—All the Year 
Round, June 24, 1865. 

“SANTORIN at 20s. a dozen has high alcoholic strength, and fairly 
represents our notion of what Port wine would be if we were allowed to 
taste it before the first brandying that is in Portugal made a condition of 
its export.”"—Lraminer, September 9, 1865. 

“If people must have after-dinner wine at all they will get no dyspepsia 
from Denman’s SANTORIN, especially if their dinner has been stimu- 
lated and seasoned by half a bottle of PATRAS, or WHITE HYMETTUS, 
or THERA.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 


WETTER. 0000000000ccecesses0000 ssdedeasosusunesentencceea ...20s. per dozen. 
Ditto, old.....ssse00e0e pidbaNe acieeseesureniatans +48. as 
a; Ditto, older .......000. dteenseve puviewustoeoat jepeevened 28s. m 


“A wine caHgd THERA, of the vintage of 1861, is really a good wine. 
We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment :—‘Comparing this wine with a 
cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fullness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste.’ ”"— Saturday Review, August 12, 
1865. 





ST. ELIE (or “ Wine of Night”) ..............06 24s. per dozen. 
TG, Gb svisiesuses ensuites piraaestontuensise sebives 28s. pe 
TG, A ca cdatesisveesixiaes Deiniannintiinsibiensatl 32s. * 
DN, VUEF MERGE osscccceicscescsicctscacsovnseed 36s. » 


A dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amontillado flavour and character. 


“Many of the white wines appear to us a delicate mixture of Hock 
and Sherry; and we would especially instance the ST. ELIE, a famous 
‘wine of night.’”—LZondon Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The white ST. ELIE is the very thing wherewith to thrust out the 
abominations sold as dinner Sherry. A ST. ELIE at 24s. a dozen isa 
better and more appetizing dinner wine than any Sherry at 48s.”— 
Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“ SANTORIN, THERA, and ST. ELIE (the ‘ Wine of Night’) are all 


% possessed of qualities which will delight the palate of all persons not 


spoiled by strong drink. The white Greek wines have somewhat the 
character of Hock, but they possess more body and a richer vinous 
flavour ; indeed the ST. ELIE smacks very much of an Amontillado 
Sherry.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 


BOUTZA ........06 teeseeceeeserseeeeree one 4S. and 28s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry, red wine. 


IEE discsunkiesssontdecunicemeotteneees ere 28s. and 32s. per dozen. 
A red wine, resembling young rich Port. 
“The red wines, SANTORIN, COMO, &c., when two or three years 
in bottle, are equal to the finest Burgundies we have tasted.”—TZimes, 
September 7, 1865. 


LACRYMA CHRISTI ...............:004 sevecsonseees 42s. per dozen. 


A rich, red wine, far superior to Tent for the Communion. 


VISANTO ...... piacincstiliienss iheneeben snnkocienneal 48s. per dozen 


An exceedingly luscious wine, delicious for dessert. 
MALMSEY MUSCAT. ............::cccsseecseeeereeees 48s. per dozen. 
CYPRUS of the Commandery, 60s. to 96s. per dozen. 


PATRAS WHITE............::0sseseeseeees 16s. and 20s. per dozen. 

“As dinner wines, replacing Sherry and Madeira, and varying the 
inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the Amontillado- 
like ST. ELIE, the Madeira-like THERA, the Chablis-like WHITE 
HYMETTUS, the peculiar KEFFESIA, and the delightful PATRAS 
among the White Wines; and among the Red, SANTORIN, KEFFESIA, 
and BOUTZA, which have a Port flavour, the latter being finer than any- 
thing but the finest Port.”—Fortnightly Review, October 15, 1865. 

“The Greek wines introduced by Mr. DENMAN combine larger variety 
of vinous flavour with strength greater than that of any other European 
natural wines, being thus especially suitable for those who, from consti- 
tution or habit, incline to a full and generous, though unfortified wine.” 
—Spectator, June 17, 1865. 

“ So far as we can judge from the difference between the quality of 
the same wines in their first and in their second or third year, we should 
say that no cellar stock increases in value so rapidly and surely as a 
stock of Greek Wines.” —Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“Mr. DENMAN is a wine merchant, and has written a very good his- 
tory of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some important 
cheap wines from Greece.” —S uturday Review, August 12, 1865. 





TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE 


RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 
Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.” — Post-office Orders payable at General Post Ofice. 
DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 





——— 





Loxpon: Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
and Published by him at the “ SpectaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
aforesaid, Saturday, August 11, 1366. 








